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SOME QUESTIONS 


. . and their answers 


about TOURIST 


on the Mild Southern Route to Europe 


What are the Ships? 


A. REX, fastest liner afloat, Conte di SAVOIA, only gyro-sta- 
bilized liner, ROMA, Italy’s “‘Palace Ship,”’ the noted Cosulich 
liners SATURNIA and VULCANIA or the de luxe Conte 
GRANDE. Each offers a brilliant Southern Route crossing. 


Q. What are the Accommodations? 


A. Wide expanses of deck, outdoor swimming pools, airy dining 
rooms, attractive bars, enormous lounges, lovely staterooms. 
On the REX or Conte di SAVOIA specially designed quarters 
are among the most up-to-the-minute afloat. On the ROMA. 
Conte GRANDE, SATURNIA and VULCANIA, Tourist in- 


cludes the entire former Second Class. 


Q. What are the Rates? 

A. Tourist Rates REX or Conte di SAVOIA $140 up one way, 
$250 up Round Trip. ROMA, Conte GRANDE, SATURNIA 
and VULCANIA $133 up one way, $240 up round trip. 

Q. What Kind of People Travel in Italian 
Line Tourist? 

A. People like yourself—pleasure-travelers of culture and refine- 
ment, who want to travel nicely yet inexpensively. 

Q. What Extra Ports are Visited Enroute? 


A. Opportunity to see 2 to 8 extra ports—at no extra cost. De- 
pending on which ship you take, calls are made at Azores, 
Lisbon, Gibraltar, Algiers, Nice, Naples, Palermo, Patras, 
Ragusa. 

Q. How About Connections for Other 
Countries? 


A. No matter what part of Europe you wish to include, fast rail 
connections are available to important cities. Also fast 
steamer connections for the Holy Land, Egypt, India, the Near 
or Far East or South Africa. 


Q. What is the Best Way to Make Arrange- 
ments? 


A. See your nearest travel agent—he’s an expert on travel and 
his services cost you nothing. He will gladly plan a trip to your 
satisfaction—and take care of all the necessary details. 


ITALIAN ® LINE 


Rockefeller Center (Palazzo d’ Italia) 
626 Fifth Ave., New York 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


This issue of the Bulletin, being the last prior to 
the summer vacation, appears a little later than 
otherwise in order to include May nominations. 

The report on the University of Oregon describes 
an interesting situation involving not merely that 
institution, but higher education in the state. 

The report on the Relation of Junior Colleges 
to Higher Education completes the publication of 
material from the last annual meeting. 

In Notes from the Washington Office particular 
attention may be called to the record of Council 
business at the meeting of April 27, including the 
appointment of the Committee to Nominate Officers 
and a special committee on the maintenance of 
freedom of speech in cooperation with other 
interested groups. The Committee to Nominate 
Officers will deal with ballots received from members 
in response to the January invitation, and will also 
be, for the present at any rate, receptive to recom- 
mendations or suggestions from chapters or mem- 
bers of the Association. The chairman is Professor 
G. H. Sabine, Cornell University. 

Attention is invited to the excellent results of 
the membership campaign in Cornell with 52 nomi- 
nations, Iowa with 39, New York with 37, and Ohio 
State with 32. 


EDITORIAL 


ANNUAL TENURE 


The study of tenure made several years ago indicated that in a con- 
siderable number of institutions annual appointments were required 
by statute. In most cases the presumption of reappointment is rea- 
sonably strong, so that in the absence of formal notification continuance 
may be safely assumed. In other cases, however, as illustrated in the 
report on the University of Pittsburgh, members of the staff must have 
contracts renewed each year with the result that during the spring of 
each year there is a widespread feeling of danger of non-reappoint- 
ment, with much consequent unsettlement and even alarm. This 
condition, while occasionally salutary in its effects, is in most cases a 
serious detriment to the quality of work rendered by members of the 
staff, who must continually be on their guard against giving ground for 
criticism by administrative officers or even by students, and must be 
on the watch for opportunities to escape to institutions where some 
degree of permanence and stability can be counted on. Even where 
personnel and administrative conditions are distinctly favorable, the 
rule of annual tenure is a constant source of uncertainty, with dangerous 
possibilities in case of any change of administration. 

Recently the Washington office has been in correspondence with 
a member in an important institution in which dismissal may follow 
even on thirty days’ notice, a situation, it may be hoped, with few 
parallels since the notorious case of the Mississippi state institutions a 
few years since. While it would doubtless seem to the Council unwise 
to remove such an institution from the Association's eligible list it must 
view the existence of such a statutory provision as highly objectionable 
and prejudicial to the welfare of the institution. Any responsible 
member of the profession would hesitate to accept appointment from 
which he might be dismissed so summarily. Even if the provision is a 
dead letter, it still preserves the dangerous tendency of a vermiform ap- 
pendix to become at any time the seat of disease. 


H. W. T. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The conference, of which the proceedings have just been published, 
was held at the University of Chicago. 

Dean Fernandus Payne, chairman of the Committee on the Classi- 
fication of Universities and Colleges, presented a report recommending 
the addition of four institutions and the removal of one from the ap- 
proved list. The procedure of the Committee is described in some 
detail on pages 23 and 24. The Committee was requested to investi- 
gate the possibility of cooperation with other accrediting organizations. 
It appeared in the discussion that many of the graduate schools repre- 
sented did not very much emphasize the approved list in their admission 
of graduate students, but the value of the list was insisted upon by repre- 
sentatives of many of the institutions. 

The following resolution presented by the Committee on Academic 
and Professional Higher Degrees was presented: ‘“‘This Association 
views with concern the growth of the number of institutions conferring 
the Ph.D. degree in fields in which, according to the judgment of lead- 
ing American scholars, they are not adequately staffed or equipped for 
work leading to the doctorate, and recommends, in the interest of a 
high American standard for the doctorate, that institutions either 
abandon the conferring of the Ph.D. degree in fields in which they are 
inadequately staffed and equipped, or that they take immediate steps 
to strengthen the staffs and facilities in the fields in question.”’ 

The Committee on Academic Freedom presented the following 
resolution, which was unanimously approved: ‘‘For many years the 
various associations of scholars of our country have contended for 
freedom in teaching, thought, and investigation. In the main the 
contest was between the faculties and governing bodies of our institu- 
tions, with the result that today the contention has been established. 

“Although in some instances state or municipal policies entered into 
the discussions of the question, in the main this was not the case. In 
recent years this question has assumed a new position, growing out of 
policies of certain of the European governments and the efforts in parts 
of our country to interfere with freedom in teaching and investigation 
under an appeal to loyalty to the government and to the Constitution. 

“Believing that scholarship is international in character and does not 
recognize boundaries, this Association views with regret the appearance 
anywhere of an attack upon freedom of thought and expression for 
whatever reason.” 

The special Committee on Academic Freedom was discharged. 
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The following papers were presented: ‘The Language Require- 
ments of Graduate Schools,” J. M. Stalnaker and Roy J. Deferrari; 
“Research Fellowships in the Social Sciences: Their Purpose and 
Effectiveness,’’ Donald Young and George H. Chase; ‘‘Admission 
Policy of Graduate Schools with Reference to the ‘Accepted List’,’’ 
Fernandus Payne and E. S. Furniss; “Symposium on the Outlook for 
the Placement of Graduate Students:” ‘The Training and Utiliza- 
tion of Advanced Students of Mathematics and Science,”’ E. J. Moul- 
ton, “The Secondary School as a Career for the Doctor of Philosophy,”’ 
George E. Carrothers, ‘‘A Survey of the Economic Condition of the 
Academic Profession,’ S. H. Slichter; ‘“Training in the Social Sciences 
under a Divisional Organization,” Robert Redfield; ‘‘A Survey of the 
Existing Equipment of the Graduate Schools,” R. M. Hughes; ‘‘Post- 
doctoral Education,’’ Charles A. Kraus; ‘“‘The University Press as an 
Aid to Scholarship,” W. T. Couch. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


The March Bulletin is devoted mainly to the proceedings of the 
twenty-second annual meeting. From the presidential address by 
President Lewis of Lafayette the following extracts are quoted: 

“We can not render the best service to the individual student if we 
do not maintain the essential disciplines. Those who are urging students 
to take over most of the administrative direction of the college, who are 
constantly harping upon the necessity of what they term fuller self- 
expression, are not contributing to the sound education of the under- 
graduate or to his future success. Youth can not attain to freedom and 
to new and better standards of life by immature attacks upon the 
present social order or other established institutions, but by rigid 
self-discipline—for the road to better things is through a moral struggle 
in which none but the strong can hope to win, and which comes through 
mastering problems before one ventures to offer a solution to them... . 

“Emotional instability, brought about by our lack of understanding 
of what education really is, this is a weakness which must be corrected, 
in order to bring about emotional stability. And what do we mean by 
emotional stability? It is the power to preserve one’s soul in peace; 
to subject the emotional life to the intellectual life; to substitute medi- 
tation for aimless action and serenity for excitement. This may be 
accomplished by the education of the emotions through beauty. That 
youth who is educated to find the beauty in nature; the inspiration of a 
great musical composition; the glory of a grand architectural pile; 
the symmetry of a sculptured masterpiece, learns through these things 
the great eternal values... . 
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“Unfortunate is that institution where the number of professors 
who are themselves emotionally unstable is considerable. There are 
few colleges without some such. They do infinite harm. Without 
serenity; with emotions on the surface; without judgment as to how to 
develop a spirit of responsibility and sound judgment in their students; 
caring nothing for the dignity of their office, for good manners or other 
conventions; they are a menace and a handicap to the educational 
process. They must be eliminated before emotional education of an 
ennobling nature can be realized fully. But the emotionally stable, 
those real teachers who are the glory of the American colleges, must be 
given more time and opportunity for student contacts... .’’ 

Among following addresses mention may be made of a group on 
“The Progress of the American College in Two Decades,’’ including 
President Aydelotte of Swarthmore, ‘In Intellectual Achievement;’’ 
President Ferry of Hamilton, “In Artistic Appreciation; Professor 
Mims of Vanderbilt, ‘In Social Insight;’’ Dr. Ryan of Catholic Uni- 
versity, “In Moral Control.’ President Tigert of Florida discussed 
“The Outlook for the College Man and Woman;’ President Henry 
James of the Carnegie Foundation, ‘““‘The Present Status of Teachers’ 
Pensions.”’ ‘Improved Examinations’ was the general subject for a 
sectional meeting, with addresses by F. S. Beers, Georgia; C. S. Bou- 
cher, Chicago; and A. C. Hanford, Harvard. Another section dealt 
with ‘‘Personnel Programs,” a third with ‘‘Financial Relations,” and 
a fourth with ‘Recruiting for Admissions,’ with a report of the Com- 
mittee on Methods of Student Recruiting by President C. J. Turck, 
Centre College. The activities of the year were thoroughly reviewed in 
a report by Secretary Kelly. Mention has been made in the April 
Bulletin of the Report of the Commission on Academic Freedom and 
Academic Tenure. 


SocrtaL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 


The annual report, just received, reviews the activities of the Social 
Science Research Council during the academic year 1933-34, including 
the work of Committees, Government Statistics and Information Ser- 
vices, Grants-in-Aid, Industry and Trade, International Relations, Ma- 
terials for Research (with the American Council of Learned Societies), 
National Planning and Social Science, Population Redistribution, Pres- 
sure Groups and Propaganda, Public Administration, Public Rela- 
tions, Research Organization, Social Science Personnel, Social Statistics, 
etc. 


| 
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AMERICAN FILM INSTITUTE 


The American Council on Education is considering plans for the 
establishment of an American Film Institute to encourage the use 
of the full value of the motion picture in education. A preliminary 
conference of a select group of nationally known educators was held 
at the offices of the council on December 4 and 5, 1934. At that time 
the following proposed objectives were set up: 


“1. To develop a national appreciation of the potential contribution 
of the motion picture to the cultural life of America. 

“2. To collect and distribute significant information concerning 
motion pictures in education at home and abroad. 

“3. To stimulate the production and use of motion pictures for edu- 
cational purposes. 

“4. To promote the cooperation of all agencies interested in the pro- 
duction and use of motion pictures in education. 

“5. To initiate and promote research pertaining to motion pictures 
and allied visual and auditory aids in education. 

“Following the conference, representatives of more than 50 national 
educational and civic agencies were interviewed regarding the desira- 
bility of establishing a national film institute and to secure their sug- 
gestions as to the nature of the work that a film institute might under- 
take. The results of these interviews have been very encouraging, 
and a second conference was held February 28 and March 1 to consider 
additional data which had been collected and practical means to go 
forward with the plan for establishing the institute.” 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


A number of colleges and universities have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to use the five-reel T.V.A. educational motion picture ‘‘A 
National Program in the Tennessee Valley.”’ 

Institutions having equipment to show talking motion pictures, 
especially those desiring to show the picture to summer classes, should 
communicate with Division of Information, T.V.A., Knoxville, Tennes- 
see. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


A circular letter from President Aydelotte of Swarthmore College 
encloses copies of regulations governing this year’s competition for 
Rhodes scholars, for which applications must be received not later 
than November 2. Elections will be held in December, 1935, and 
scholars elected at that time will enter the University of Oxford in 
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October, 1936. The stipend of a Rhodes scholarship is fixed at £400 a 
year. Appointments are made for two years, but a third year may be 
awarded to men who have made outstanding records and who present 
an approved program of study for the third year. No restrictions are 
placed upon the choice of studies. There is a competition every year 
in each state, but for the purposes of election states are grouped in eight 
districts of six states each. The State Committee of Selection nominates 
two men to appear before the District Committee, which selects from 
the twelve candidates so nominated not more than four to represent 
their states at Oxford. A candidate must be between the ages of 19 
and 25, a male citizen of the United States with at least five years’ 
domicile, and unmarried. He must have completed at least his sopho- 
more year at a recognized degree-granting university or college. He 
may apply either in his state of residence or in that in which he has 
received at least two years of his college education before applying. In 
every college there is an institutional representative designated by the 
president from whom information may be obtained, or application may 
be made to President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


ACADEMIC ASSISTANCE COUNCIL OF LONDON 


Reviewing the effort of the Council to assist exiled German scholars, 
it is stated that 1200 scholars and men of science, for no reason con- 
nected with their work, have found themselves without means of sup- 
port. Two hundred and forty-eight have been established in posts 
outside Germany including 40 in the University of Istanbul and 18 in 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem. Facilities for continuing re- 
search have been given 366 others, and the Council is now seeking to 
transfer those temporarily placed into permanent posts. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


American Medical Students in Europe. The number of American 
medical students in France has been much reduced as a result of the 
recent action by the American Medical Association. Applications by 
Americans for admission to medical schools of Great Britain have been 
referred to the secretary of the Association of American Medical Colleges 
for evaluation. In 1930 more than 600 were received, very few of which 
would have been considered by reputable American schools. In 1931 
the number had declined to 128, with a considerable increase, however, 
in 1934 for no apparent reason. The enrolment of American students in 
French medical schools amounts to more than 1400, but no statistics 
are available as to how many returned to this country. 
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The Bulletin contains a list of thirty institutes and conferences on 
international affairs scheduled for 1935 and six at various points in the 
United States. 


ADDITIONAL SUMMER COURSES 


Mexico. The Committee on Cultural Relations with Latin America 
announces the Tenth Seminar in Mexico, to be held in Cuernavaca 
and Mexico City, July 3-23, 1935. The Seminar consists of three 
weeks of lectures, round-table discussions, and field-trips. Trips are 
made to places of historic, economic, archeological, and scenic interest. 
The fields dealt with will include: History, Economics, Literature, Art, 
Geography, Ethnology, Music, International Relations, Botany, Zool- 
ogy, Anthropology, and Archeology. 

University of Lausanne. The faculty announces annual summer vaca- 
tion courses in modern French, four series of three weeks each begin- 
ning, respectively, July 15, August 5, August 26, and September 16. 


DATES OF MEETINGS 


Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, Atlanta, June 
24-27. 


Annual Institute of Education by Radio, Ohio State University, May 
6-8. 

International Confederation of Students, Prague, August 27. 

Sixth International Congress for Scientific Management, London, 
July 15-20. 

International Housing and Town Planning Association, London, 
July 16-20. 

World Conference of College Editors and Young Journalists, Geneva, 
July 4-13. 

International Congress of Zoology, Lisbon, September 15-21. 

International Congress of Entomology, Madrid, September 6-12. 


ANNUITY CONTRIBUTIONS Not TAXABLE INCOME 


The attention of members is called to the following text of the official 
ruling of the Bureau of Internal Revenue with reference to the taxa- 
bility for Federal income purposes of amounts contributed by universities 
toward the purchase of retirement allowances for their teachers. This 
ruling modifies and supersedes that part of the ruling as printed on 
page 270 of the March Bulletin, which has to do with the manner of 


taxing the annuity payments when received by the teacher after re- 
tirement. 
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While the ruling as it stands is apparently limited to contributions 
made by a university supplementary to a Carnegie pension, the same 
ruling is undoubtedly applicable to contributions made by a university 
in accordance with the terms of an annuity contract of the Teachers 
Insurance and Annuity Association or a similar contract. 


Revenue Act of 1934, Section 22 (b), Article 22 (b) (2)-2: 


Advice is requested with respect to the proper treatment for Federal 
income tax purposes of amounts paid by the M University toward 
the purchase of retirement annuities for its teachers and amounts re- 
ceived by the teachers as annuities. 

The M University offered to its teachers who were eligible an oppor- 
tunity to obtain retirement annuity contracts with the N Annuity 
Association under which the teacher and the university each contribute 
a sum equal to five per cent of the teacher’s salary. Upon retirement 
of the teacher, the university will make up from its own funds the 
difference between the amount of the annuity purchased by the previous 
payments and an amount necessary to bring the teacher’s total annuity 
up to what he would have received under the original Carnegie scale. 

It is held that contributions made by the M University to the fund to 
provide retirement annuities for its teachers do not constitute income 
constructively received by the teachers in the years in which such 
contributions are made. Such payments are not, therefore, required to 
be included in the gross income of the teacher in the year in which they 
are made by the M University. The amount contributed by the teacher 
toward the purchase of a retirement annuity constitutes ‘“‘the aggregate 
premiums or consideration paid for such annuity” within the meaning 
of section 22 (b) 2 of the Revenue Act of 1934 and the corresponding 
provisions of the Revenue Acts of 1926, 1928, and 1932. The amount 
contributed by the M University should not be treated as a part of such 
“aggregate premiums or consideration paid.” 

Amounts received by the teacher in the form of annuities are to be 
returned for Federal income tax purposes in the manner and to the 
extent provided in section 22 (b) 2 of the Revenue Act of 1934 and the 
corresponding provisions of the Revenue Acts of 1926, 1928, and 1932. 

Office Decisions, I. T. 2874: Internal Revenue Bulletin, vol. XIV, 
No. 12, March 25, 1935, page 2. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


The following members have represented the Association on various 
occasions: 
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S. H. Patterson, Pennsylvania, and Raymond S. Short, Temple, 
at the meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
April 5-6. 

Carl Wittke, Ohio State, at a chapter meeting at Denison University, 
week of March 4. 

Paul Kaufman, of the Editorial Committee, at a chapter luncheon 
meeting of the University of Southern California, March 13. 

H. C. Nixon, Tulane, at the Louisiana State University Diamond 
Jubilee Celebration, April 9-12. 

S. A. Mitchell, Virginia, at a chapter meeting at University of Dela- 
ware, April 19; at a Faculty Discussion Club, Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity, April 4; and at a Chapter luncheon meeting at the University of 
Vermont on March 28. 

John B. Zinn, Gettysburg, at the inauguration of the president of 
Dickinson College, May 4. 

W. W. Cook, Washington Office, at Gettysbrug Founders Day, May 
4; and at a chapter meeting at Hood College, April 17. 

G. H. Ryden, Delaware, at a regional meeting at Swarthmore College 
of chapters of New Jersey and eastern Pennsylvania, April 13. 


NOTES FROM THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


The Committee on Depression and Recovery in Higher Education 
has held a second meeting in Washington on May 6, but the publication 
of its plans is not feasible in this issue. 

The Committee on the Relation of Faculties and Governing Boards 
will circulate an inquiry shortly to chapter officers inviting information 
in regard to material changes in such relations since the publication of 
the Leighton report in 1925. It is suggested that members interested 
communicate with their chapter officers, or eventually with the chairman 
of the Committee or the Washington Office. 

Fifteen or more nominations have been received so far this year from 
the following institutions: California Institute of Technology, Uni- 
versity of California (L. A.), University of Chicago, Cornell University, 
Creighton University, Hobart College, University of Iowa, Miami 
University, University of Nebraska, New York University, North- 
western University, Ohio State University, Stanford University, Uni- 
versity of Washington, and University of Wisconsin. 

The April meeting of the Council, held at the Washington Office on 
the 27th, was attended by 21 members. Among items of business trans- 
acted, the following may be mentioned: 

It was provisionally agreed to hold the annual meeting at Cincinnati 
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in late December in connection with that of the Modern Language As- 
sociation. 

The President having presented names of a Committee to Nominate 
Officers, the Council approved the appointment of Professors G. H. 
Sabine, Cornell, Chairman; F. S. Deibler, Northwestern; and L. B. 
Richardson, Dartmouth. 

The President was authorized to appoint a special committee to 
represent the interest of the Association in cooperation with other edu- 
cational bodies in defense of general freedom of speech in the United 
States. 

The following resolution from the Committee on International Rela- 
tions was approved: 

“The society of universities can not fail to notice and must unreserv- 
edly deplore the abandonment of time-honored university traditions 
that has taken place in many lands. A milestone on the academic 
highway, that of freedom of speech, having been passed, the university 
world is now confronted with the need to retrace its steps and repair the 
foundations of its rights and privileges. 

‘Every people has the right to live under the form of government it 
selects for itself. It is not for foreigners to object because they do not 
like it. But it is reasonable to deplore an action anywhere that may 
be absolutely destructive of gains in human progress that have been 
made only by great sacrifice. Freedom of teaching is one such gain. 
Everyone familiar with the history of intellectual development knows 
the great obstacles that had to be overcome before even the partial 
freedom that we have until now enjoyed was secured. 

“Without freedom to speculate upon human affairs some of the noblest 
visions that have been given to mankind would have died with their 
seers. Without freedom of research and without freedom to diffuse 
through teaching the results of research, there can be no intellectual 
progress. Few sadder spectacles exist than that of a university teacher 
who fears to express his real views because of governmental orders. His 
distress can be matched only by the fear his students have to ask the 
questions they want answered, lest they be reported as lacking in 
patriotism. 

“At a time when opinion is in flux, as it appears now to be, to reaffirm 
traditions which were once regarded as sacred is an opportunity not 
lightly to be neglected. The United States is not free from danger. 
Frequently demands are made by influential groups to curb freedom of 
teaching in our universities. All the more is it incumbent on those uni- 
versities, leaders of thought and opinion as they have come to be, to 
range themselves on the side of freedom of speech and freedom of teach- 
ing. By a declaration, they must make known in all solemnity that 
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they intend to maintain their historic duty of defending those traditions 
in the interests of learning and of human understanding.”’ 

Chairman Patterson of the Committee on Pensions and Insurance 
made a preliminary report on possible plans for financial assistance to 
unemployed professors. 

A report of progress was received from the Committee on Organiza- 
tion and Conduct of Local Chapters. 

Various proposals from chapters were referred to appropriate com- 
mittees. 

Members interested in the list of institutions in which the Association 
has reported on tenure conditions will find a complete record of the work 
of Committee A in the Bulletin for May, 1932, and a list of institutions 
removed from the eligible list of the Association in that for January, 
1935. A copy of this list and of institutions on which reports have been 
published since May, 1932, will be sent to any member without charge. 
Copies of the Bulletin for May, 1932, will be furnished at the usual rate 
of forty cents per copy. Members considering appointment in a particu- 
lar institution may apply to the General Secretary for such information 
as may be available in regard to tenure conditions there. 

The office has received a statement (for later publication) from Pro- 
fessor W. C. Eells outlining the situation in various states in regard to 
certification requirements for junior college instructors. 

Professor Ella Lonn of Goucher College has accepted the chairmanship 
of the Committee on Admission of Members, in succession to Professor 
Dengler who has found it necessary to ask relief after several years of 
service. This change takes effect June 1. 
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Late in November, 1933, the secretary of the chapter at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon telegraphed the Washington office urging that on ac- 
count of action by the State Board of Education a crisis had arisen 
which should be promptly investigated by a committee of the Associa- 
tion. The Washington office communicated at once with the two 
members of the general Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
on the Pacific Coast, Professor A. M. Kidd, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and Professor F. M. Padelford, of the University of Washington. 
It appeared that Professor Kidd had just participated in a committee 
visit on behalf of the Association of Law Schools.! The Committee of 
investigation for this Association was composed of Professors G. P. 
Adams, University of California; F. M. Padelford, University of Wash- 
ington; and C. V. Taylor, Stanford University. 

All of the members were in Eugene on November 28 and devoted an 
entire week to the investigation. They interviewed sixty-five mem- 
bers of the Eugene faculty and conferred with the Chancellor at length. 
On Saturday, December 2, the Committee went to Corvallis and met a 
representative group of about twenty-five of the Oregon State College 
faculty. That night, the Committee went to Portland and on Sunday 
held conferences with three present members of the Oregon State 
Board of Higher Education (Mr. Sammons, Mr. McLeod, and Mr. 
Irvine), three former members of the Board (Mr. Colt, Mr. Nelson, and 
Mr. Starr), representatives of the Alumni Association, and Mr. Schul- 
merich, a former State Senator. On Monday the Committee returned 
to Eugene, had another conference with the Chancellor, met Mr. 
Callister, a member of the State Board, and in the evening invited a 
representative group of the Eugene faculty to confer with it. On 
Tuesday, December 5, the Committee had a final interview with the 
Chancellor and dictated to his stenographer a letter to the four members 
of the Board whom they had interviewed. In this letter, the Committee 
summarized its constructive recommendations for dealing with the pres- 
ent critical situation. 

The Committee went to Oregon to investigate: 


a. what appeared to be a threat that Dean Morse would be dismissed, 
and 
b. the charges which the Executive Committee of the local chapter 


1 On November 22 the Executive Committee of the University of Oregon Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Professors had drawn up and sent to Professor Kidd a list of charges, 
supported by exhibits, against Chancellor Kerr. These documents were given by Professor Kidd 
to Professor Adams before he left for Oregon. 
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of the American Association of University Professors had made against 
Chancellor Kerr to the effect that he had arbitrarily overridden faculty 
rights and prerogatives and hence had interfered with academic free- 
dom. 

In order to understand the significance of these charges, it is neces- 
sary to present in outline the historical background of the bitter con- 
troversy into which the Committee found itself plunged. 

The State of Oregon, with a population of less than a million, has, 
for a long time, supported two State institutions, forty miles apart, 
the Oregon State College at Corvallis and the State University at 
Eugene. Until 1929, these were separate institutions, each with its 
own Board of Regents and President. To be sure, from 1909 to 1929 
the State Board of Higher Curricula had control over curricula alloca- 
tions, but even so there were curricular rivalries and inevitable com- 
petition between the two institutions for funds and students. In 1907, 
William Jasper Kerr, President of the Utah State Agricultural College, 
became President of the Oregon State College at Corvallis. Originally 
a small college of the classical type, in 1868 it became the State Agri- 
cultural College, and developed along the traditional lines of such in- 
stitutions. In 1906-7 it enrolled 645 students of college grade, an at- 
tendance slightly in excess of that at the University. Dr. Kerr, who 
possesses marked qualities of administrative and political leadership, 
saw the possibility of building up a strong institution at Corvallis, 
made far-reaching and ambitious plans, and in the course of twenty-five 
years succeeded in substantially realizing them. The plant at Corvallis 
is far more elaborate, better planned, and more extensive than the plant 
of the University at Eugene. President Kerr succeeded in building up 
the State College, both through his skill in appealing to successive legis- 
latures and also through the state-wide influence which he has acquired, 
due in some measure to the practical and commendable services which 
an institution emphasizing agriculture, with its allied farm advisors 
throughout the state, is able to perform. Dr. Kerr had unquestionably 
acquired and exercised great power both within the State College and 
throughout many regions of the State at large. The faculty at Corvallis 
as such played a relatively small part in the development of policies and 
in the government of the institution. There was a rather highly central- 
ized type of administration, focussing in the President, who appointed 
Deans, Heads of Departments, and the members of an Advisory Aca- 
demic Council, which appears to have performed functions which in 
most universities are normally left to the faculty. It is only fair to 
observe, however, that this organization was acceptable to the faculty. 

During the greater part of President Kerr’s tenure at the Oregon State 
College, there was no one at the State University capable of assuming 
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comparable political leadership. Prince Lucian Campbell, President 
of the University from 1902-25, though a man of unusual charm and 
much loved, felt himself unfitted for public and political controversies, 
with the result that in the competition between the two institutions, 
the State College generally came out ahead. Arnold Bennett Hall, 
now of the Brookings Institution, President from 1926-32, was a vigor- 
ous, political-minded, and aggressive fighter, determined to secure for 
the University a larger share of the State’s resources than it had been 
receiving. Asa result, the rivalry between the two institutions became 
more intense as well as more open and public. By law, the College 
(which had had a larger enrolment) had been receiving $4.00 of the Mil- 
lage Fund against $3.00 for the University. President Hall set out to 
obtain a reallocation of this Millage Fund. Moreover, there was con- 
troversy over the School of Science until it was transferred from Eugene 
to Corvallis. Finally, in 1929, the Legislature, presumably tired of these 
conflicts, decided to bring the two institutions under unified control and 
created the State Board of Higher Education, consisting of nine mem- 
bers, appointed by the Governor. This Board was to work out plans for 
harmonizing the conflicting interests of the two institutions (and also the 
three State Normal Schools) and was to allocate funds for the institutions 
under its control. The Board secured the services of the United States 
Commissioner of Education in making a survey of public higher educa- 
tion in Oregon. The Survey Commission reported in 1931, making 
specific recommendations for such unified control under the single 
Board. The Board then went to work to carry out the major recom- 
mendations of the Commission in the hope that harmony between the 
two rival institutions might be secured. However, the controversies 
continued and finally, upon the recommendations of its committee, 
the Board decided to appoint a Chancellor. 

It is widely believed that there was an understanding that neither 
President Hall nor President Kerr would be elected Chancellor, but that 
President Hall should resign, that President Kerr, who in 1931 was 68 
years of age, should be made President Emeritus, and that a Chancellor 
should be brought in from the outside. Chancellor Kerr specifically 
told the Committee that he knew of no such understanding. Neverthe- 
less, two members of the Board went East to find a candidate and 
invited President George F. Zook of University of Akron, later United 
States Commissioner of Education, to come to Oregon and look over the 
situation. President Hall submitted his resignation and left Oregon on 
September 2, 1932, apparently expecting that Dr. Zook would be elected 
Chancellor at the forthcoming meeting of the Board on September 6. 
At that meeting, however, it developed that the Board would not meet 
the conditions imposed by President Zook—(1) unanimous election by 
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the Board and (2) a three-year contract at a certain specified salary—and 
President Kerr was elected Chancellor by a vote finally recorded as 5 to 
3, one member of the Board not voting. This probably represented a 
5 to 4 division. 

The Committee examined a mass of material bearing upon the train 
of events leading to the election of Dr. Kerr as Chancellor. It is widely 
believed by members of the Eugene faculty and many others that the 
election of Dr. Kerr was the result of underground manipulation, 
carried on with no regard for the academic interests and welfare of the 
University. In the November, 1932, election, there was on the ballot 
an initiative measure, known as the Zorn-McPherson bill, providing 
that the University of Oregon be moved to the College campus at Cor- 
vallis. Certain business and financial interests in Eugene undoubtedly 
became alarmed and it is admitted by the Chancellor that there was a 
meeting between himself and certain business men of Eugene, at the 
invitation (he asserts) of a friend. The Chancellor denies that any 
commitments or promises were made on either side. However, the 
belief is widespread that there took place something in the nature of a 
deal in accordance with which Dr. Kerr would take no active part in 
furthering the passage of the Zorn-McPherson bill, that the Eugene 
business men would use their influence with prominent members 
of the Alumni Association and members of the Board to secure his 
election as Chancellor, and that if made Chancellor he would reside in 
Eugene. 

There can be no question that the election of Dr. Kerr as Chancellor 
was greatly resented by a large majority of the Eugene faculty and 
that they viewed the future with foreboding and apprehension. They 
believed that the University had been betrayed. Even had there been 
no suspicion of selfish intrigue, some feeling of resentment would have 
been wholly natural and intelligible, merely because of the fact that the 
faculty now had as their administrative head the man who, for a quarter 
of a century, had been actively identified in building up and furthering 
the interests of a rival institution. During the late summer, a secret 
ballot was taken at a meeting of about fifty of the Eugene faculty on 
their attitude toward the election of Dr. Kerr as Chancellor. The 
result of the ballot was 49 to 1 against his election. The ballot was 
not publicly transmitted to the Board of Higher Education but was, 
after a few days, given privately to an individual member of the Board. 

It is easy to see that the stage was thus set for the development of 
tension and distrust, rendering extremely difficult any degree of cordial 
cooperation between the Chancellor and the Eugene faculty. How- 
ever, at the first faculty meeting on September 20, the faculty passed a 
resolution congratulating the Chancellor and assuring him of their 
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hearty cooperation. During the year 1932-33, there was no open out- 
break of hostility. There were incidents interpreted by many members 
of the faculty as indicating arbitrary and willful conduct on the part of 
the Chancellor, lack of any desire to take the faculty into his con- 
fidence, and partiality toward the State College in budgetary and cur- 
ricular matters. Comment upon the more important of these charges 
will be made at the end of this report. Had it not been for certain most 
unfortunate occurrences in the fall of 1933, it is probable that the 
situation would have been tolerated, in view of the likelihood that the 
Chancellor would soon voluntarily retire. It is these disastrous con- 
flicts leading immediately to the critical situation existing at the time of 
the Committee’s investigation that must now be recounted. 

In the spring of 1933, the Governor requested the President of the 
State Board to resign. It is alleged that an audit of the accounts of the 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds at Corvallis had revealed a 
lack of proper vouchers and that this audit was not disclosed by Dr. 
Kerr or by the President of the Board to the minority members of the 
Board. When the matter was brought to the attention of the Governor, 
he requested and received the resignation of the President. On the 
other hand, it is claimed that this action of the Governor was the out- 
come of political controversies of long standing, and that the voucher 
episode made a mountain out of a mole hill. 

As successor to the President of the Board, the Governor appointed 
Mr. Roscoe C. Nelson, a prominent attorney of Portland, and a graduate 
of the University of Virginia, A.B. and LL.B., whose reputation and 
standing are unquestioned. Mr. Nelson was invited by the Chancellor to 
visit Eugene and Corvallis and to speak before the students and faculty 
at each of the institutions. At the time, Mr. Nelson, who is a man of 
deep emotional feeling, believed that the discontent on the Eugene 
campus was entirely due to the agitation of a few disgruntled leaders, 
who were doing everything possible to discredit the Chancellor. Two 
days before Mr. Nelson was to speak, an anonymous letter appeared in 
the student paper ‘“The Emerald.” It protested against the action of 
the faculty in urging President Roosevelt to relax the immigration laws 
in order to provide an asylum for Nazi victims. The letter contained 
a scurrilous attack upon the Jews and mentioned Mr. Nelson (who is 
partly Jewish) by name. This letter was brought to the notice of 
Mr. Nelson with the result that, as he explained to the Committee, 
“he saw red.”” On November 2, he made his speech at Eugene, in 
which he flayed “‘a self-appointed few . . . men of boundless ambition and 
minds tainted by unsated ambition, who even determined that the uni- 
fied system adopted by the people should not succeed and who are 
sabotaging the efforts of W. J. Kerr, Chancellor of Higher Education.”’ 
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He spoke of this ‘‘little coterie” as “‘Catilines.”” From Eugene, Mr. Nel- 
son went to Corvallis and before a large audience criticized even more 
severely the “‘little coterie’ at Eugene. 

The Eugene faculty was deeply aroused and bitterly resented what 
they took to be a public attack upon them, made by the President of 
the Board, especially when the attack was repeated before a large 
audience at their rival institution. The Chancellor, who presided at 
both meetings, said nothing in defense of the men who were flayed. 
Indeed the Chancellor told the Committee that it had also been his own 
belief that had it not been for two or three ringleaders, he would have had 
no difficulty whatever with his Eugene faculty. 

On November 4, Dean Morse spoke at the Annual Homecoming 
Luncheon of the Alumni. In this address Dean Morse not only made a 
vigorous defense of the faculty, but charged the Chancellor with failure 
to cooperate with the faculty, to consult with the Advisory Council, 
and to recognize faculty rights and prerogatives. He publicly charged 
that the “‘present budgets of the two major institutions reek with par- 
tiality for the College,’’ and further asserted that the Chancellor had 
been elected “‘by a plot so rotten that it stinks to high heaven.” 

On November 6, the faculty unanimously passed a _ resolution 
setting forth that “‘in fact, discontent imbues the majority of the faculty 
and not simply a small group, and is the inevitable and foretold result 
of the selection of a man, for Chancellor, who was involved in contro- 
versy.”” This resolution called upon Mr. Nelson to resign. Mr. 
Nelson forthwith resigned from the Board on November 8. In his 
conversation with the Committee, he clearly indicated that at the time of 
making the speeches, he had not comprehended the depth and extent 
of the faculty’s antagonism to the Chancellor. 

In a public statement, the following day, November 9, Dean Morse 
declared that ‘‘harmony in higher education is impossible until a Chan- 
cellor is appointed who is free from long-standing partisanship in educa- 
tional controversies. ... If Dr. Kerr is sincere when he states, as 
he has so many times, that he is devoted only to the best interests of 
higher education in the State, he can best accomplish this end by resign- 
ing from the Chancellorship.” 

The State Board at its meeting on November 24 passed the following 
resolution : 


“WHEREAS, this Board, taking cognizance of recent happenings in 
connection with the institutions under its control, and particularly a 
reported demand by the dean of the law school at the University of 
Oregon, Wayne L. Morse, that Chancellor W. J. Kerr, the executive 
officer of this board, should resign, and 
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“‘WHEREAS, Dean Morse has attacked the official budget of this 
Board, and 


“WHEREAS, this Board will not countenance disregard of its authority 
or insubordination, and 


‘WHEREAS, there is a well defined and orderly method for any faculty 
member, being dissatisfied or having complaints, to present the same to 
this body through constituted channels and procedure, 


‘Now therefore, be it resolved that this Board, not wishing to take 
action without a hearing, directs the Vice-President to appoint a Com- 
mittee of three to investigate hereupon and report to this Board with all 
expedition possible.” 


At the same meeting it developed that the Board were divided on 
the proposal of requesting the Chancellor’s resignation. 

On November 25, the faculty unanimously passed the following 
resolution : 


“WHEREAS, in its resolution of November 6, 1933, the faculty of the 
University of Oregon stated that the cause of unrest on this campus was 
the appointment to the chancellorship of a man in a controversial posi- 
tion, and 


“WHEREAS, the Board of Higher Education, by its action of November 
24, has continued the Chancellor in office, and provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to investigate the action of one member of the 
faculty who in a public address said that the Chancellor should resign, 
and 


“WHEREAS, the Board in its resolution stated that there were regular 
channels for communicating complaints to the Board, and 


‘““‘WHEREAS, there is no regular method of procedure whereby the 
faculty can voice its complaints to the Board except through the Chan- 
cellor himself, which channel of communication is now closed since the 
Chancellor himself is the object of complaint, 


“Now be it resolved, that we, the faculty, in meeting assembled this 
25th day of November, 1933, because we lack confidence in the educa- 
tional leadership of the present incumbent in the Chancellor’s office, 
petition the Board to conduct a comprehensive investigation of all 
phases of the situation, including the present administration, and 


“Be it further resolved, that copies of this resolution be transmitted at 
once to the Chancellor and to every member of the Board of Higher 
Education.”’ 


This then was the background of the situation, with which the Com- 
mittee was confronted when it reached Eugene on November 28. 
The officers and leaders of the University of Oregon Chapter of the 
American Association of University Professors quite naturally looked 
upon the Committee as an ally in their protests against what they 
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deemed an intolerable situation; they hoped and expected that the Com- 
mittee would substantiate their charges against the Chancellor and come 
out with a strong report in support of the faculty and in condemnation of 
Dr. Kerr. The Committee, however, as it came to see the problem as a 
whole, began to shift its interest and its point of attack. The Com- 
mittee became more and more convinced that it was incumbent upon 
it to put forth its best efforts in an attempt to aid in a solution of the 
intensely critical situation which had developed. The antagonisms 
were so deep-seated and widespread that the entire higher educational 
system of the State seemed to be threatened with disruption. The 
Committee became somewhat more concerned with the future than with 
the past. Moreover, the ramifications of many of the charges and 
counter-charges were so intricate and extensive that prolonged and 
patient inquiry would be needed to arrive at anything like a fair and 
objective conclusion. Nevertheless, there came to be no doubt what- 
ever in the minds of the Committee as to certain fundamental aspects 
of the situation. The Committee’s deep conviction on these essentials 
provided the premises for the Committee’s further procedure. These 
convictions were as follows: 

1. The one central and outstanding fact was that the election of Dr. 
Kerr as Chancellor was a stupendous blunder. Even if there were no 
taint whatever attaching to the means whereby his election had been 
maneuvered, even if there had been no suspicion of a breach of good faith 
in making him Chancellor after an understanding had been reached that 
neither Dr. Hall nor President Kerr should be chosen, it could not have 
been expected that the Eugene faculty would view with anything but 
alarm and foreboding the selection as Chancellor of the man who had 
been for 25 years identified with a rival institution. The University 
needed educational leadership, such as under the circumstances could 
not have been expected from a man of Dr. Kerr’s antecedents and former 
associations. 

2. Certainly after the Nelson episode, the Eugene faculty were 
practically unanimously united in opposition to the Chancellor and in 
the belief that as long as Dr, Kerr remained Chancellor, the situation 
was hopeless and impossible. It was idle to entertain the belief (which 
the Chancellor expressed during the first interview with the Committee) 
that the dismissal of two or three ringleaders on the Eugene faculty 
would remove the difficulty. 

3. On the other hand, it was apparent to the Committee that the 
Chancellor was strongly entrenched at Corvallis, where a great majority 
of the faculty are his loyal supporters, and that he had a large following 
of devoted friends in the State. Moreover, he had apparently a majority 
of the Board behind him. 
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4. The Chancellor was determined not to resign under fire. He 
made this quite plain to the Committee and expressed the hope that the 
Board might be reconstituted so as to eliminate those opposed to him. 

5. The Committee became very strongly convinced that either 
to bring about the enforced resignation of the Chancellor at this time, 
or to reconstitute the Board so as to assure his continuance in office, 
would deepen and perpetuate the antagonism between the two institu- 
tions, between the opponents and partisans of the Chancellor throughout 
the State and in the Legislature, with disastrous consequences for the 
future. 


6. The only possible hope appeared to the Committee to lie in: 


a. bringing about a reasonable measure of, at least outward, tran- 
quillity, so that the Chancellor might retire in keeping with his pride and 
the dignity of his office, and 

b. in persuading the Chancellor and the Board to come to a speedy 
understanding that he would retire as soon as this condition was realized. 


The Chancellor gave every indication to the Committee that he 
realized fully the hopelessness of the present state of affairs and the im- 
possibility of its continuance. 

With these convictions firmly in mind, the Committee undertook to 
do what it could to bring about a modus vivendi for the immediate 
future, and a definite agreement that the Chancellor would retire 
when conditions made it possible for him to do so. The Committee 
viewed this as the only possible means of preventing a disintegration of 
the entire higher educational system of the State. The Committee 
realized that the presence of so many explosive elements and the prevail- 
ing bitterness and antagonisms rendered it quite possible that it might 
entirely fail in its endeavour. It deliberately decided, however, to 
take a chance, perhaps a desperate chance, to contribute to a solution of 
the difficulty, and with this in mind set about its task. 

So estranged from each other were the Chancellor and his Eugene 
faculty that, if the normal activities of the University were to be car- 
ried on in the immediate future, it seemed essential to devise some means 
of bridging the gap between the two. The Committee proposed to the 
members of the Board and to the Chancellor that some member of the 
Eugene faculty, who had the confidence of his colleagues and with whom 
the Chancellor could work, be designated Dean of the Faculties or Dean 
of Administration; that he sit at all meetings of the Board and that he 
assist the Chancellor in planning the budget and in administration. It 
was also proposed that a similar office be established on the Corvallis 
campus. These proposals met with the cordial approval both of the 
members of the Board interviewed and of the Chancellor. 
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The belief of the Committee that the only solution of the difficulty 
lay in the early retirement of the Chancellor, as soon as conditions might 
make it possible, was expressed as vigorously as possible both to the 
Chancellor and to members of the Board, and was apparently concurred 
in by both. 

On the evening before its departure from Eugene, the Committee 
invited the members of the Advisory Council of the Faculty, all of the 
Deans, and the members of the Executive Committee of the Chapter of 
the American Association of University Professors to meet with it at 
the Faculty Club. That meeting lasted until 1:00 a.m. The Commit- 
tee laid before this representative faculty group as forcibly as it could 
its analysis of the problem and its views as to the only possible way 
of meeting the difficulties. 

So convinced were most of those present of the righteousness of their 
fight against the Chancellor, that the proposals of the Committee seemed 
to them and Dean Morse to fall little short of a betrayal of their cause. 
Nevertheless, the Committee’s point of view and its proposals won a cer- 
tain degree of sympathy and support, enough, it was felt, to have justi- 
fied the attempt. The Committee endeavoured to hold fast to the 
central issue. 

The Committee had a final conference with the Chancellor on the 
morning after its discussion with the faculty, and reported the state 
of mind of the faculty. Moreover, it urged the necessity of im- 
mediate action with respect to the charges of insubordination against 
Dean Morse, and when its advice was requested, recommended that 
the minutes of the Board calling for an investigation of the charges 
against Dean Morse be expunged from the records. The Committee 
then dictated, with the Chancellor’s approval, the following letter to his 
stenographer, to be sent to the four members of the Board whom the 
Committee had personally interviewed, and a copy to be left with the 
Chancellor : 

“Eugene, Oregon, 
December 5, 1933. 


“Mr. George B. McLeod, 
Mr. E. C. Sammons, 

Mr. F. E. Callister, 

Mr. B. F. Irvine, 


Members State Board of Higher Education. 


DEaR Sirs: 


“In accordance with our conversation with you, we have conferred 
with the Chancellor and then with a representative group of faculty 
members, and have placed before them our proposals for the steps to be 
taken to improve the situation at the University of Oregon. 
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“We found the Chancellor most sympathetic and understanding, 
and anxious to recommend a constructive program. 

“In our conference with the faculty we made it clear to them that 
the Chancellor could not retire in a way that would be incompatible 
with his personal dignity and the dignity of the office, and we tried to 
establish in their minds a degree of confidence in the desire of the Chan- 
cellor and of the Board to do the best thing for the University. We 
sought to appeal to their common sense, their loyalty to the institution, 
and their good sportsmanship. They were fearful that if they were to 
cooperate in such a plan as we had proposed and were thereby to im- 
prove conditions on the campus, the Chancellor would use this improve- 
ment as an argument for prolonged tenure. 

“The faculty were very much disappointed that we placed so little 
weight upon their charges, and it is perhaps a tribute to them that 
despite this very obvious disappointment, they were able to settle down 
for a three-hour discussion of the welfare of the University and the steps 
to be taken looking to that end. We were especially impressed with the 
cool and impersonal way in which Dean Boyer reviewed the problem at 
the University. 

“To review: Our recommendations are that there be an under- 
standing with the Chancellor that he will retire when he is able to do so 
in a proper manner; that a dean of administration, mutually satis- 
factory to the Chancellor and to the faculties, be appointed on each of 
the campuses to assist the Chancellor, and that these two deans be liai- 
son officers between the Chancellor and his respective faculties. We 
further recommend that these officers attend the meetings of the State 
Board of Higher Education, a recommendation which the faculty 
desire and with which the Chancellor expresses himself in complete 
sympathy. 

“In conclusion, we regret that we did not discuss with you the desira- 
bility of excluding newspaper reporters and the public from the meet- 
ings of the Board. We feel that it will never be possible to have that 
spontaneous and thorough review of problems which is highly desirable, 
if outsiders are present. The experience of other universities with which 
we are familiar has abundantly demonstrated the wisdom of this recom- 
mendation. 

“We appreciate the courtesy with which you received us, and we are 
leaving the State with our best wishes. 


“Respectfully, 


G. P. ADAMs, 
FREDERICK M. PADELFORD, 


Investigating Committee, 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS. 


“(Professor Taylor’s signature does not appear here because he was 
obliged to return to Stanford yesterday. He fully concurs, however, 
with the other members of the Committee.)’’ 
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The Committee left Eugene with the belief that there was an under- 
standing on the part of the members of the Board interviewed, the 
Chancellor, and the Committee that the Chancellor would retire just as 
soon as he could do so, in keeping with his own pride and the dignity 
of his office. It should be added that the Committee was received with 
the utmost courtesy, both by the members of the Board and by the 
Chancellor. The Committee was greatly impressed with the evident 
desire on the part of all concerned to find some way out of the present 
apparently almost hopeless situation, looking to the welfare of the Uni- 
versity and of the youth of the State. 

To sum up, the conclusions of the Committee are as follows: 

The early retirement of the Chancellor is imperative. 

He is too strongly entrenched for his resignation to be forced save at 
the cost of disrupting the higher educational system of the State for 
perhaps a generation. He will not resign under fire. Both the Chan- 
cellor and the Board, so the Committee believes, recognize the hopeless- 
ness of prolonging the present intolerable situation. It is highly sig- 
nificant of the state of mind of the faculty that they feared that the 
Chancellor would exploit any restoration of outward harmony to pro- 
long his own tenure. This gives evidence of the very general lack of 
confidence on the part of the faculty in the integrity and disinterested- 
ness of the Chancellor. It is idle to hope that the present Chancellor 
can ever regain the confidence of his Eugene faculty. Any disciplinary 
measures which the Board or Chancellor might adopt would serve only 
to disrupt still further the University and to increase the general dis- 
trust of the whole higher educational system. The extent to which that 
distrust has already gone is evidenced by the marked fall in the enrol- 
ment of students at both of the major institutions. The attendance at 
the College has fallen from about 3800 to 1950. The present attendance 
of 2100 at the University is several hundred short of normal. This 
decline can not altogether be attributed to the depression, inasmuch as 
the smaller Oregon colleges have shown an increased enrolment of 
students, many of whom would normally have gone to Eugene or Cor- 
vallis. The educational interests of the State are suffering greatly 
from the egregious mistake of selecting Dr. Kerr as Chancellor.' 

The public declaration of Dean Morse that the welfare of higher 
education demands the early retirement of the Chancellor was, the Com- 
mittee believes, factually sound, though the Committee feels that this 
conclusion, representing as it did the sentiment of almost all of the 
faculty, should have been addressed to the Board and not to the public, 
at least initially so. The paradox of the situation lies in the fact that 
this pronouncement, coupled with a questionable attack on the budget, 


1 It is only fair to observe that the attendance for the current year, 1934-35, has improved. 
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merely served to render more difficult the only solution of the problem 
which would not be fraught with disastrous consequences for the future. 

That solution consists essentially in the early retirement of a 70-year 
old Chancellor, whose power, pride, and prestige preclude any hope of 
voluntary retirement, so long as he is being publicly attacked. 

The Committee is glad to be able to report that, at a meeting of the 
State Board of Higher Education on January 15, 1934, Professor C. V. 
Boyer, Dean of Arts and Letters, was appointed President of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and Professor George W. Peavey, Dean of Forestry, 
was made President of the Oregon State College. Moreover, the Board 
unanimously passed the following resolution to abandon its investiga- 
tion of Dean Morse: 


‘“‘WHEREAS, the board heretofore ordered an investigation of alleged 
statements of a member of the faculty of the university where he was 
said to have publicly challenged the authority and action of this board by 
attacking its official budget and stating that the chancellor should resign, 
and 


‘“‘WHEREAS, the board realizes that many things were said and done 
under conditions of stress and misunderstanding and that these condi- 
tions resulted in part at least from statements of members of the board, 
and 


“WHEREAS, voluntary assurances have been given the board that 
members of the faculties of the various institutions under its control will 
hereafter cooperate with the board and the administration in a spirit of 
harmony, and 

“WHEREAS, the imperative need of the present in higher education 
in this state is an end of controversy and the promotion of harmonious 
action on the board and in the administration and work of the institu- 
tions, and 

“WHEREAS, an understanding has been reached in which members of 
the board of higher education will work together in a spirit of good will 
and high purpose, recognizing, of course, that the chancellor is the 
official representative of the board and also of the institutions; now, 
therefore, be it 

‘Resolved, that the investigation ordered by this board herein above 
mentioned be abandoned, with the definite understanding that should 
the same or like occurrences appear at any of the institutions hereafter, 
the board will take such action as the facts warrant.” 


While this resolution does not expunge from the records of the Board 
its earlier resolution which implied that Dean Morse had been guilty of 
insubordination, yet it expresses the intention, on the part of the Board, 
to drop the whole affair so far as Dean Morse is concerned. Thus, with 
respect both to the appointment of presidents as liaison officers between 
their respective faculties and the Chancellor, and also with respect to 
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the controversy between Dean Morse and the Board, the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee have been substantially carried out. Up to 
the present, the Committee has no information as to its major 
recommendation, that an understanding with regard to the retirement 
of the Chancellor be speedily reached. 

It is necessary, in conclusion, to comment upon the specific charges 
brought by the faculty against the Chancellor. These charges may 
be grouped under the following general descriptions: (1) failure to 
consult and cooperate with the faculty; (2) blocking an effort at co- 
operation by the faculties of the University and the State College; (3) 
blocking the right of appeal by the faculty or its members to the Board 
of Higher Education; (4) budgetary partiality toward the State College; 
and (5) the Chancellor’s claim to possess the degree of Doctor of 
Science, though the degree actually conferred upon him in 1898 by the 
General Church Board of Education of Utah was Doctor of Science 
and Didactics, a degree designedly intended to differentiate from 
Doctor of Science. 

As to complaints embodied in group (1) the Committee finds that 
the causes include constraint and distrust between Chancellor and 
faculty, a faculty and administrative organization at the University 
that was more democratic than that maintained at the State College, 
and therefore foreign to the Chancellor, the necessity for the Chancellor 
to assume final responsibility for certain changes which were formulated 
by the dean of the graduate school during the summer when the graduate 
council was dispersed. It should be added that, however completely 
explicable these events may have been, they caused fear and un- 
certainty, and increased the tension. This is particularly true of 
an abortive move in 1933 to dismiss the Dean and Assistant Dean 
of Women without adequate notification. It is not clear whether 
responsibility for this move rests on the Chancellor or the Executive 
Secretary. 

As to (2) the Committee is not certain of the seriousness and merit of 
the charge. There is the appearance of a desire on the part of the 
Chancellor to thwart a carefully considered plan of academic and ad- 
ministrative cooperation between the faculties of the two institutions, 
which might lead to some curtailment of the Chancellor’s power. Be 
that as it may, the general confusion, distrust, and suspicion made 
speedy attainment of the desired end impossible. 

As to (3) the Committee finds that on the Chancellor’s recommenda- 
tion the Board of Higher Education did adopt a new by-law which might 
reasonably be interpreted as cutting off appeal to the Board except 
through the Chancellor himself. The Chancellor says this was not 
intended and, together with members of the Board, concurred in the 
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Committee’s recommendation that the right of direct appeal be defi- 
nitely recognized. 

As to (4) the Committee finds the evidence submitted inadequate to 
sustain a finding, and the Committee did not have time to make a 
thorough study of the complex financial situation. 

As to (5) the Committee did not wish to add to its embarrassment 
in the attempt to act as mediator and therefore did not ask the Chan- 
cellor to explain the matter of the degree.' 

The above comments upon the faculty’s specific charges against the 
Chancellor are sufficient. Since the Committee early came to the 
definite conclusion that the election of Dr. Kerr as Chancellor was op- 
posed to the best interests of the University and created a situation in 
which normal and happy relations between the faculty and the Chan- 
cellor could not have been expected, it ceased to concentrate its efforts 
upon probing the validity of these charges, but it should be repeated 
that to minimize these charges is not to vindicate the Chancellor and 
champion his cause against that of the faculty. It is only to say that 
the position of the Chancellor, after his election, was such as inevitably 
to render impossible any real cooperation between him and his faculty 
and to breed innumerable occasions for misunderstanding and distrust. 

In its efforts to aid in effecting a solution of the grave problem at the 
University of Oregon, the Committee has assumed a certain responsi- 
bility. It is incumbent upon the Committee to do everything in its 
power to insure the realization of the main items in the program which 
it proposed to the Board, the Chancellor, and the faculty. If this pro- 
gram fails, if the existing controversy and bitter antagonisms are per- 
mitted to continue as they will inevitably do if the tenure of the Chan- 
cellor is prolonged, the Committee can see nothing ahead save disaster. 


Georce P. Apams, Chairman 
F. M. PADELFORD 
C. V. TaAYLoR 


Supplementary Report 


The above report was withheld from earlier publication in the hope 
that the recommendations of the Committee would be adopted by the 
Board and that a speedy improvement of the situation would obviate 
the need of publicity. The Committee was therefore much encouraged 
when Chancellor Kerr submitted his resignation on April 16, 1934, with 
the understanding that he would remain in office until his successor had 
been secured and permanent presidents were appointed for the two insti- 

' Recent correspondence with the Chancellor is to the effect that shortly after the honorar 


degree was conferred it was officially changed from Doctor of Science and Didactics to Doctor o' 
Science by the Superintendent of Education, Dr. Karl G. Maeser. 
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tutions. The Committee assumed at that time that steps would be taken 
in the immediate future by the Board to relieve Chancellor Kerr of 
his responsibilities and proceed to the appointment of a new chancellor. 

Whatever steps the Board may have taken to secure a new chancellor, 
the fact remains that now, a year after the Chancellor’s resignation, a 
new chancellor has not been secured and that the situation within the 
University of Oregon has not improved. Indeed, the attitudes of dis- 
trust and even of despair appear to be even more strikingly in evidence. 

The Committee sees no ground for altering the findings contained in 
its report of a year ago, and continues to believe that the University 
can not have a healthy and normal life until the Chancellor retires. 


RELATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE J 


The last report of this Committee closed with the statement, ‘‘Cir- 
cumstances do not justify a definite report from this Committee at 
this time. The question might well be raised whether or not any report 
should be attempted until general conditions resume a more normal 
aspect.”’ 

Another year has passed since that statement was made. The 
country is still waiting for conditions to resume a more normal aspect. 
One begins to wonder what the standard of normalcy is, whether the 
country as a whole is not in the grip of its optimists who refer to 1928-— 
29 as the standard. We have already been waiting nearly five years for 
the return of those 1928-29 conditions, and the prospects suggest a con- 
tinued wait, perhaps of years, before we even approximate those condi- 
tions. If that is the situation, then it should behoove us to do our plan- 
ning and form our policies on the basis of conditions as they are, as 
most nearly indicative of the normal state. It may therefore be ad- 
visable at least to speculate about the relationship of the junior college 
to institutions of higher learning in terms of the elements of the problem 
which have thus far appeared. 

Since it has become the custom in educational discussion to invoke 
the aid of columns of figures, we may well begin our own consideration 
of the problem in that way. During the past year we have had the re- 
port of the Survey of Secondary Education by the United States Office 
of Education of which L. V. Koos, a member of our Committee, served 
as guiding director. This report includes consideration of the junior 
college movement up to the year 1930. Later figures show a continua- 
tion of that trend. More recent figures have been published by Doak S. 
Campbell which bring the more formal statistics up through the last 
academic year. The report of the Secondary School Survey indicated 
that there had been a slowing down in the number of new junior colleges 
but a marked increase in student enrolment in existing junior colleges. 
Walter Crosby Eells has pointed out that the number of junior colleges 
has increased from 405 in 1929 to 526 in 1935, an increase of approxi- 
mately 30 per cent, while the enrolment has risen from 54,438 in the 
earlier year to 110,118 at present, an increase of more than 100 per 
cent. 


Trends 


The trends indicated by the record of enrolment up to the present 
date naturally provoke some speculation as to the future. Some aspects 
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of the recent development have undoubtedly been affected by the eco- 
nomic conditions which have prevailed. In the area with which the 
chairman is most immediately acquainted there has, this past fall, been 
a marked decrease in the informal post-high school enrolment and some 
increase in enrolment of new students at the University and in most of 
the four-year colleges. It is generally assumed that these two changes 
are due to increased industrial activity and improvement in economic 
outlook. It might be inferred from this that, should the economic con- 
ditions continue to improve, there might be a further decrease in the en- 
rolment of junior colleges. On the other hand, this decline due to im- 
proved economic conditions might be offset by increase due to other 
factors. 

Probably the most significant basis for speculation as to the future is 
afforded by the figures on school enrolment which the recent United 
States Census presents. The statistics on school enrolment are re- 
ported in terms of the chronological age of the pupils, which is not 
necessarily indicative of the school grade attained. Nevertheless those 
figures are more significant of school progress than was the case a genera- 
tion ago. According to the enrolment figures for 1930, 66.3 per cent 
of the population aged sixteen years was reported as attending school, 
30.7 per cent being reported as in school at the age of eighteen. An 
interesting index to what these figures may mean in terms of school 
progress is afforded by a study of one of the larger cities whose school 
enrolment figures appear in the census as about equal to the average 
for the country as a whole. In this city the number of pupils graduating 
from the high school, that is the twelfth grade, was equal to 50 per cent 
of the number enrolled in the second grade of that school system ten 
years before. A similar comparison in that school system shows the 
number graduating from high school in 1900 as only 9 per cent. There 
seems little reason to believe that this increase from 9 per cent in 1900 to 
50 per cent in 1930 has reached its maximum. The figures for the 
State of California show a total of 89.2 per cent of the population aged 
sixteen in school as compared with the 66.3 per cent for the country as 
a whole and show approximately 47 per cent of the population in school 
at the age of eighteen. The figures for California are nearly equaled 
by figures of the other Pacific Coast states and of the adjacent moun- 
tain states. Should the rest of the country continue to move in the di- 
rection which the figures of the past thirty years indicate, it must ulti- 
mately reach the level already reached by the Pacific Coast states. Such 
development would be accompanied by a corresponding increase in the 
enrolment in institutions of higher learning, and such increase would 
not only add to the enrolment of junior colleges already in existence 
but probably would require the development of a great many additional 
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junior colleges. The figures of California at the present time may 
therefore be peculiarly significant with reference to the future of junior 
college development. California has thirty-eight junior colleges at 
present, ten of which have an enrolment of more than one thousand 
students each. 

Equally significant for this trend in prospective junior college en- 
rolment are the recent economic and social developments. Taxpayers’ 
organizations have developed a determined resistance to any changes 
which tend to increase taxation, and any extension of universal educa- 
tion would undoubtedly involve some increase. On the other hand, 
should technological advance increase its inroads upon unskilled and 
other types of labor, there would not be jobs enough in industry to 
provide for adults aloe. And should the sense of social responsibility, 
now so active in our society, continue, it is possible that employment 
would be limited to adults alone. In that case the schools would prob- 
ably be called upon to carry the youth up to their majority, through 
the twentieth year. Should that be the development, it is quite clear 
that the junior college would have to bear a large share of the load. 

Another factor which would have some bearing on this speculation 
is the attitude of local communities toward additional years of education 
in their school systems. If the experience of the area with which the 
Chairman is most familiar offers a basis for conjecture, it would seem 
that the local communities are not only not opposed but actively de- 
sirous of extending their school systems to include the junior college. 
Our area has seen two waves of incipient junior colleges, the first in 
the first flush of the junior college idea, the second during the past 
two or three years. Local sentiment, the material self-interest of the 
community, together with a natural ambition of the school adminis- 
trator combined to start junior colleges which, it was hoped, might 
serve a considerable adjacent territory. Relatively few, however, 
were able to support such ventures out of local taxation alone, and 
when no outside aid appeared those which were not self-supporting 
were forced to give up the attempt. The second wave differed somewhat 
from the first. The depth of the depression denied many high school 
graduates the jobs they would have preferred, and prevented others who 
desired to continue their education from going away for the purpose. 
This led to a widespread addition of post-high school courses and 
efforts to acquire college credit for the work done. In some cases this 
effort was carried to the point of having one or even two qualified 
instructors engaged to conduct the class work for such students. With 
the return of greater economic activity and promise of prosperity this 
fall, most of these potential junior college growths have dwindled and 
even died out. Both experiences, however, indicate the widespread 
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willingness of local communities to entertain the development of junior 
colleges in their midst. Their failure to achieve it thus far has been 
due almost entirely to the inability of most of these communities to 
support such institutions unaided. Should the relief activities of state 
and national governments, which have of late been extended to include 
education, continue, such outside aid may be sufficient to help at least 
some of the communities to sustain local junior colleges. 

After weighing these several factors, it seems to us that the further 
extension of universal education is probable and that it will be ac- 
companied by a great increase in the enrolment of students in the 
junior college years. 


Function 


When we turn away from enrolment to the consideration of func- 
tion, the statistics are less helpful. Too many, too complex, and 
also too subtle factors enter into the calculation of function to be 
resolved by recourse to simple arithmetic, and there will be inevitable 
differences in our judgment of them. Preparation for higher education 
is still the major function of most of the junior colleges, public or pri- 
vate. This function is reflected in the curricula offered, which, in most 
instances, list courses of the same title as those offered in the nearest 
universities and colleges. It is also reflected in the number of graduates 
of junior colleges who do go on to higher institutions of learning. The 
separate service of this function to society might be described as afford- 
ing to many desirous of higher education an opportunity to indulge 
that desire which economic or social reasons might otherwise deny 
them. Students who are still uncertain of their ability or desire to 
attend institutions of higher learning are afforded a relatively inex- 
pensive opportunity to reach their decision by enrolling in local junior 
colleges. Parents who are not certain that their sons and daughters are 
sufficiently mature to be sent away to school after graduation from 
high school find it more satisfactory to enroll their offspring in local 
junior colleges where that process of maturing may be continued under 
parental auspices. As a result of all these factors the junior college 
serves to increase the number of students who do go on in higher 
learning. 

A more distinctive function of the junior college is that which may 
be described as the training of technicians in technological and profes- 
sional fields. This function is performed in some states by schools of 
agriculture which carry education two years beyond the high school. 
Though most clearly marked in such cases, there are many indications 
that this function may also become operative in other junior colleges, 
particularly in communities in which special industries or interests are 
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concentrated. Those communities have need of large numbers of 
workers of some training along technical lines yet not of full professional 
training. They recognize in the local junior college the opportunity 
to obtain just such technicians. These communities offer a steady 
pressure upon their local junior colleges to supply such training. Thus 
far, however, there has been great resistance to such development. 
One of the obstacles lies in the fact that the students preferred for this 
work are usually capable of higher education and are not content with 
this more limited outlook and do go on to higher learning. Another 
obstacle arises from the fact that much of the work involved is the 
routine work of established professions, engineering, medical, and social 
professions being most frequently involved. Conditions during the 
past several years have not been such as to encourage these professions 
to look with favor upon a development which might involve further in- 
roads upon their already limited sources of income. Whether under 
other conditions they might look with favor upon this development 
remains to be seen. At present they do not favor and in many places 
are definitely opposed to it. Perhaps the greatest obstacle to this 
development generally lies in the fact that such training involves con- 
siderable laboratory or clinical equipment and material. Unless some 
arrangement can be worked out with local industries and interests 
to supply such facilities, the cost will be too great to be assumed by 
local school support. The fact that outside aid is necessary probably 
accounts for the fact that thus far this distinctive function, the training 
of technicians, has not yet been highly developed. Should it develop, 
the utmost diversity of training is possible, for nearly every profession 
and branch of technology presents opportunity for distinction between 
the routine technician and the full fledged professional worker. 

Another distinctive function which the junior colleges may assume 
has been suggested almost from the beginning of the movement. It is 
implicit in the idea that the junior college is an upward extension of 
the high school rather than the threshold of higher education. It is the 
idea that the junior college presents the opportunity of two more years 
of general education for all and is especially useful to, or even intended 
for, those who do not intend to go on to higher learning. This function 
might be described as the terminus of formal education, a terminal 
course in general education. It has become an increasingly important 
problem in nearly all junior colleges during the past several years as the 
mounting enrolment has brought in not merely many, but often a 
majority, of students who frankly do not intend to go on to higher 
learning. It is hard to see how such students can or will profit much 
from courses designed to lead to more specialized fields of higher learn- 
ing. It is even clearer that the classes designed for such ends could 
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scarcely have been benefited by the presence of so many indifferent 
members. 

This function has perhaps been most clearly pointed out by Dean J. B. 
Johnston of the University of Minnesota whose extended study of stu- 
dent performance at the university led him to recognize a large body of 
students who, for one reason or another, would not remain enrolled for 
more than two years. Most of them, though not all, fell into the lower 
brackets of academic ability as that was measured by the regular courses 
of the Arts College. It was his suggestion that these students might be 
better served by a different type of curriculum, which led to the experi- 
mental creation of what is now called the General College. That 
experiment has been in existence long enough to have graduated its 
first large class. The curriculum of this college consists of courses not 
exactly duplicated in any other college. They serve rather to present 
some of the more important findings in various fields of learning as well 
as to yield material of general practical value to the students. The aim 
of the curriculum has been rather to give the students as much as 
possible than to train them for advanced work in any special field. 
In the phraseology which is coming into vogue the aim of the curriculum 
is distinctly horizontal instead of vertical, frankly and avowedly so. 
Its philosophy might be stated as an effort to give to students who 
are not going to school beyond the sophomore year of college as much 
as possible of higher learning. It might be described as a terminal 
course in general education were it not for the aversion to the idea that 
education ever is or can be terminated. The instructors in that college 
do treasure the thought that they may actually be arousing an interest 
in higher learning which may lead some of the students to enroll for 
advanced work immediately and all of them to continue an interest in 
learning, even though they leave the academic halls. Some adminis- 
trative officials regard the curriculum of this college, because it reaches 
out to touch nearly all fields of higher learning instead of some few de- 
partments, as,an experiment in higher education which may have im- 
portant consequences for all higher learning. In their view of the 
matter these courses would more nearly meet the spirit of the conven- 
tional group requirement prescribed for the first two years in most uni- 
versities and four-year colleges. In any case, this experiment may have 
important consequences for junior colleges as well as state universities. 

The large universities which offer a full complement of colleges and 
schools in nearly all fields in which advanced training is employed present 
another difference which affects the junior college. Such diverse fields 
as the various branches of agriculture, physical and art education, home 
economics, social work, law, and medicine call for a variety of abilities 
of which the academic is only one, in some of these fields not the most 
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important one. Obviously a junior college which serves to prepare 
students for these other less academic pursuits must provide more or 
other than purely academic preparation. 

The problem in the case of those universities and colleges which 
practice restricted enrolment and offer advanced work only in fields 
that are predominantly academic would seem to be very different. Pre- 
sumably such schools admit only those whose academic ability and 
interest are established and whose social and economic circumstances 
confidently assure at least four years of education beyond the high 
schools. The task of the junior college in this case can and presumably 
must be a very different one from that which the unrestricted and 
highly diversified universities confront. Perhaps it would be better to 
say that the colleges which practice restricted enrolment look to their 
junior college divisions to perform only one of the many functions 
which the junior college of the unrestricted universities must perform. 

These functions of the junior college or lower division of universities 
and colleges may be roughly classified as those of social adjustment, 
vocational guidance or selection, preparation for advanced work, and the 
widening or deepening of the cultural base of society. The first of 
these functions is common to all junior colleges, though in varying degree. 
It is the problem raised by the first extended absence of the student 
from the shelter of his home environment. This problem is presumably 
less serious in the case of the local junior college but most serious in the 
case of the larger institutions, especially if located in the unfamiliar 
environment of large metropolitan areas. The administrative ma- 
chinery of the separate junior college divisions has been almost univer- 
sally geared to deal with this problem. 

The second of these functions, vocational guidance or selection, 
though universally recognized, presents a wide range of difficulty in the 
different institutions. If the tests employed by those institutions which 
practice restricted enrolment are accurate, most of the problem has 
already been solved when the students are admitted. For such students, 
all of relatively high academic ability, the choice between vocations is 
often a difficult one which in most cases need not be made until the end 
of the four years, rather than the two of the junior college. It is there- 
fore not one of the heavy responsibilities of the lower or junior college 
divisions of those institutions, however much the administrative organi- 
zations of such institutions may concern themselves in the matter. For 
the large universities with their great range of schools and colleges and 
unrestricted enrolment, the problem is of major importance. Some of 
the advanced curricula call for exceptional social, as distinguished 
from academic, intelligence; others demand an unusual degree of 
artistic, or motor intelligence of various kinds, if such qualifications of 
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intelligence be admissible. Unfortunately, psychology has not yet per- 
fected its instruments for the classification of intelligence at the higher 
levels where some degree of academic ability is presumed for all. For- 
tunately, however, these very junior college divisions afford psychology 
a laboratory from which much may be expected in the near future. 
The rapid sifting of these abilities for effective vocational selection and 
guidance, however imperfect the instruments may be at present, is 
clearly the most important problem of the junior college divisions of 
these large universities. This problem is shared, however, by all public 
junior colleges which do not restrict their enrolments, even though they 
have fewer facilities to help in its solution. 

The third function, that of preparation for advanced work, requires 
less discussion. It is common to all junior colleges and varies in degree 
according to the variety of advanced work contemplated as well as to 
the facilities of the particular junior college. Theoretically at least 
all junior colleges of unrestricted enrolment should offer as wide a 
range of preparation as is offered by the junior college division of the 
large universities. This theoretical requirement, however, has obvious 
limitations according to the equipment and resources of each individual 
institution. 

The fourth function, called the widening and deepening of the cultural 
base of society, is relatively new to institutions of higher learning as 
here meant. Presumably all higher learning conduces to this end 
indirectly, but under present circumstances institutions of higher learn- 
ing are now being asked to serve this end more directly. It is the 
problem presented by the development of public education in this 
country which tends to keep all pupils in school toward their chrono- 
logical majority. This tendency has already brought, and promises 
to bring, into institutions of higher learning still more students who have 
no intention or desire of remaining more than two years. The lack of 
the requisite ability or abilities to continue study beyond this point is 
only one of the factors. Social and economic reasons play their part as 
do also the less well defined factors of lack of stamina, aversion to‘the 
restraints of school attendance and others. Those institutions which 
practice restricted enrolment have presumably avoided the necessity 
of dealing with this problem. Those which admit high school graduates 
without restriction are concerned with it in ever increasing volume. 
The problem is one of furnishing these students, however reluctant, 
as much and as varied learning as possible to widen and deepen the 
cultural base of society upon which the more advanced learning can rest 
more substantially and progress more rapidly. 

It is a question whether all four of these functions can be adequately 
discharged by every junior college. Only a few of the junior college 
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divisions of great universities have as yet recognized them all. In one 
such case, at least, an effort is being made to deal with them separately 
and fully. That institution, however, combines in one nearly all 
recognized branches of higher learning and is able to utilize the resources 
of all of those branches to solve its junior college problem, or rather 
problems. To what extent the separately organized junior colleges of 
very limited equipment and resources can meet these problems is still 
very uncertain. 

That the solution of the problem confronting the separate junior 
colleges of unrestricted enrolment is in part curricular has already been 
recognized. This is implicit in the suggestion that the junior 
colleges serve a horizontal intellectual end in contrast to the vertical 
intellectual or specialized learning of the senior college and graduate 
schools. Insistence upon this distinction will undoubtedly lead to the 
conscious effort to make junior college courses much wider, or more 
horizontal than they now are. Instead of serving this end as is now done 
in many institutions by requiring students to sample various fields of 
learning by taking courses in those fields designed to train for more 
advanced work, the effort will be made to provide courses not directly 
related to any of the present subject-matter fields but having some rela- 
tion to groups of subjects. 

Only the universities with their wide range of colleges are at present 
equipped to have their junior college divisions discharge these four 
functions by means of a variety of curricula. Whether separate junior 
colleges whose resources permit practically only one curriculum can 
stretch that curriculum wide enough to serve all these functions is 
highly problematical. In the case of the public junior colleges of un- 
restricted enrolment the effort will doubtless be made because their 
student body does and will present all these needs. On the other hand 
is the possibility that the junior colleges will themselves become differ- 
entiated to serve better certain of these functions, e. g., technical training 
of various types. In that event this committee may be concerned not 
with a junior college but with a great variety of junior colleges. 

The questions which this development of the junior colleges, actual 
and prospective, raise about the relation of the junior college to higher 
learning may be summarized briefly. Should the junior colleges develop 
specialized functions, then the problem of vocational guidance must 
be met before the student enters the junior college and his higher educa- 
tion would tend to become limited to those avenues for which the 
particular junior college was designed. Presumably these students 
would be as well prepared to specialize along those lines as they are now, 
possibly even better. 

Should the junior colleges, on the other hand, seek to perform all the 
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functions which the junior college divisions of universities now exercise, 
serious readjustments might become necessary. This would be most 
true if the junior colleges sought to achieve this through the medium 
of a single curriculum. In that event they must stretch that curriculum 
so that courses would deal not with a single subject-matter department 
but with groups of departments as now organized in higher learning. 
Not a science but all science, not a social science but all social sciences, 
not a technology but a large group of technologies and the like would 
constitute or contribute to such courses. Obviously students thus 
educated would have made less vertical advance toward specialized 
work in any field than at present. Whether the smattering of other 
subjects which such a curriculum would provide would be adequate 
compensation for the loss in vertical advance within any field remains 
to be decided. In any case, however, higher education would be re- 
quired to make very substantial adjustments in their present offerings 
to meet the needs of students thus prepared. The fundamental tool 
subjects, English, mathematics, and foreign languages, probably would 
not lend themselves to such diffusion but nearly all other subject-matter 
fields are involved. 

Society has tacitly regarded the four-year college as a common stand- 
ard of education and in the past has accepted everyone who has com- 
pleted such a course as a college graduate irrespective of the college in 
which the work was done. The fact that a number of colleges and uni- 
versities have for more than a decade been practicing selective enrol- 
ment has not as yet entered seriously into the thought of society as a 
whole. With the advent of more nearly universal college education the 
actual gap between the institutions practicing selective enrolment 
and those which do not is widening. This is evidenced by the tendency 
in some of the selective colleges to restrict their enrolment to an ever 
smaller fraction of graduates from public high schools. The public 
junior college, like the public university, is certain to draw an increasing 
proportion of the students whose aptitudes are not markedly academic 
as well as of those who do not intend to remain more than two years. 
Should these tendencies continue, society may be compelled to recog- 
nize very important differences among their institutions of higher 
learning. The larger universities may still be able to meet all the needs 
of higher education but institutions with more limited curricula may be 
compelled to accept differentiated status or may desire to do so. 

A. C. Krey, Chairman 
H. G. 

W. C. EELLS 

L. V. Koos 


EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


SCHOLARS AND TEACHERS 


... To attempt to get from students or colleagues any consistent judg- 
ment of the virtues or faults of any given man as a teacher is to discover 
that there are almost as many standards for teaching as there are indi- 
viduals consulted, and therefore wide discrepancies in the opinions 
offered about any individual. The process of judging the quality of 
men, as scholars or teachers, is at best a difficult one, and the problem 
can not be reduced to definite rule. 

There is abundant evidence, however, that too much teaching, or too 
exclusive a preoccupation with teaching, may and does lead to intellec- 
tual sterility and dullness quite as easily as preoccupation with scholar- 
ship. It is certainly not demonstrable that there is any necessary oppo- 
sition between good teaching and good scholarship and there is a good 
deal of evidence that a combination of the two results in the most suc- 
cessful educational leadership. 

It is ridiculous to suppose that true scholarship is a matter of unim- 
portant details or in any way concerned with dullness or pedantry; it is 
ridiculous to believe that a teacher’s value as teacher can be measured in 
terms of his immediate popularity, apparent success with students, or 
his zeal in giving all his time to teaching. 

What is certain is that the rich personality, the man of genuine knowl- 
edge and wisdom, who is of most permanent influence and value to 
students, can not fail to reveal himself as such if he is given proper op- 
portunity and if his work continues for long enough so that a sufficient 
number of colleagues and students can test his quality... . 

KENNETH B. MurpDockK 
Annual Report as Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, Harvard 
University 


THE FUTURE OF LIBERALISM 


... The two things essential, then, to thorough-going social liberalism 
are, first, realistic study of existing conditions in their movement, and, 
secondly, leading ideas, in the form of policies for dealing with these con- 
ditions in the interest of development of increased individuality and 
liberty. The first requirement is so obviously implied that I shall not 
elaborate it. The second point needs some amplification. Experimen- 
tal method is not just messing around nor doing a little of this and a little 
of that in the hope that things will improve. Just as in the physical 
Sciences, it implies a coherent body of ideas, a theory, that gives direc- 
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tion to effort. What is implied, in contrast to every form of absolutism, 
is that the ideas and theory be taken as methods of action tested and 
continuously revised by the consequences they produce in actual social 
conditions. Since they are operational in nature, they modify condi- 
tions, while the first requirement, that of basing them upon realistic 
study of actual conditions, brings about their continuous reconstruction. 

It follows finally that there is no opposition in principle between 
liberalism as social philosophy and radicalism in action, if by radicalism 
is signified the adoption of policies that bring about drastic instead of 
piece-meal social changes. It is all a question of what kind of pro- 
cedures the intelligent study of changing conditions discloses. . . . 

What has been said should make it clear that the question of method 
in formation and execution of policies is the central thing in liberalism. 
The method indicated is that of maximum reliance upon intelligence. 
This fact determines its opposition to those forms of radicalism that 
place chief dependence upon violent overthrow of existing institutions as 
the method of effecting desired social change. A genuine liberal will 
emphasize as crucial the complete correlation between the means used 
and the consequences that follow. The same principle which makes 
him aware that the means employed by pseudo-liberalism only perpetu- 
ate and multiply the evils of existing conditions makes him aware also 
that dependence upon sheer massed force as the means of social change 
decides the kind of consequences that actually result. Doctrines, 
whether proceeding from Mussolini or from Marx, which assume that 
because certain ends are desirable therefore those ends and nothing else 
will result from the use of force to attain them is but another example of 
the limitations put upon intelligence by any absolute theory. In the 
degree in which mere force is resorted to, actual consequences are them- 
selves so compromised that the ends originally in view have in fact to be 
worked out afterwards by the method of experimental intelligence. 

In saying this, I do not wish to be understood as meaning that radicals 
of the type mentioned have any monopoly of the use of force. The con- 
trary is the case. The reactionaries are in possession of force, in not 
only the army and police, but in the press and the schools. The only 
reason they do not advocate the use of force is the fact that they are 
already in possession of it, so their policy is to cover up its existenee with 
idealistic phrases—of which their present use of individual initiative and 
liberty is a striking example... . 

Dependence upon force sooner or later calls out force on the other side. 
The whole problem of the relation of intelligence to force is much too 
large to go into here. I can only say that when the forces in possession 
are so blind and stubborn as to throw all their weight against the use of 
liberty of inquiry and of communication, of organization to effect social 
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change, they not only encourage the use of force in those who want social 
change, but they give the latter the most justification they ever have. 
The emphasis of liberalism upon the method of intelligence does not 
commit it to unqualified pacificism, but to the unremitting use of every 
method of intelligence that conditions permit, and to the search for all 
that are possible... . 
Joun DEWEY 
School and Society, vol. xli, No. 1047 


On SWEARING OATHS 


. . . Swearing oaths is a poor method of achieving conformity or loy- 
alty. The recital of creeds has little effect on conviction. The taking 
of the pledge does little to cure alcoholism. One does not love one’s 
country or one’s wife better for swearing to love. Where, as in present- 
day Germany, public officials are compelled to swear allegiance to Hitler, 
one more grievance is but added to the rest. If one is already a Nazi, 
the gesture is useless. If one is not a Nazi, but is compelled by fear or 
necessity to take the oath, the effect is to induce a secret hostility. Un- 
scrupulous or light-minded people are not in the least troubled by exter- 
nal acts of conformity—they only provide an additional mode of de- 
ception. It is the man of tender conscience, of moral courage and high 
purpose, who is troubled by them, and he is either tortured into com- 
promise, or driven into extreme dissent. 

Dictators and dictatorially minded agitators invariably try to tamper 
with education. They wish to control men’s minds and thoughts, as 
well as their bodies; and they wish to control the minds of youth during 
the formative period of their growth. It is a bad sign that this campaign 
should have been inaugurated. It argues a lack of faith in the American 
tradition on the part of those very persons who represent themselves as 
its advocates. It is an attack not only on the American tradition of free 
discussion, but also on the university principle of intellectual liberty. 
Harvard’s recent presidents have seen and proclaimed the necessity of 
this principle as a condition both of research and of teaching. It is to be 
hoped that all Harvard men will be its champions.—The Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin. 


Omnia Mutantur, et Nos Mutamur in Illis 


... The futility of such a law must be evident. It is known that even 
in the totalitarian state it is demoralizing on teachers who are compelled 
to give lip-service under coercion and who feel bitterly the hypocrisy of 
violating their consciences. In a democracy which can only thrive on 
enlightenment, as Washington and all his contemporaries recognized, 
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free discussion can not be prevented, but free discussion must be based 
on knowledge and that knowledge, frank and balanced, can only be 
given successfully in educational institutions. To prevent its dissemina- 
tion is not only to be false to the ideals of the Founders of the Republic 
but to encourage all kinds of subterranean propaganda. To deny to 
teachers and to students rights enjoyed by the ordinary citizen is to de- 
velop just that attitude to society which those who seek to impose oaths 
of allegiance on the particular class wish to avoid. 

The advocates of oaths of allegiance are nearly always found among 
the super-patriots who despise things foreign. It might be worth while 
to remind them again of the educational ideals of all the Founders of the 
Republic and bring to their attention that their insistence at this time 
upon oaths of allegiance is distinctly a foreign importation, a borrowing, 
moreover, not from democratic but from dictator states including Com- 
munist Russia which they profess to abhor. 

STEPHEN DUGGAN 
News Bulletin of Institute of International Education, vol. x, No. 7 
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REVIEWS 


INTER-INSTITUTIONAL AGREEMENTS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Inter-Institutional Agreements in Higher Education, D. S. Sanford, Jr.; 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934; $1.50. 

This timely and important subject is discussed in 112 pages with an 
account of the extent to which agreements have been developed, and of 
conditions governing the formation of agreements as well as of changes 
in structure and function resulting, and values shown. Most of the 
chapters close with a useful summary, the final chapter containing a 
general summary and conclusions, which reads in part as follows: 

Agreements require, prior to their formation, a thorough investiga- 
tion of institutional resources and objectives. 

Agreements should be employed to differentiate institutional pro- 
grams and to limit institutional offerings to those services which the 
institutions can most adequately provide, and for which there is felt to 
be real need. 

Agreements should specifically state which institution shall exercise 
authority in all cases where there is likely to be conflict of interests. 

Agreements should provide for compensation of one institution by the 
other for services rendered. 

Agreements should be formulated for the purpose of increasing and 
improving higher educational opportunities of the area in which the 
institutions are located. 

More intensive study should be directed toward the evaluation of 
certain forms of structure for coordinating the work of higher institu- 
tions. 

Neighboring institutions should undertake conferences for deter- 
mining where agreements may be wisely employed and by what means 
cooperative planning may most effectively be carried on. 


SocrAL CHANGE IN EDUCATION 


Social Change in Education, Thirteenth Yearbook of the National 
Education Association Department of Superintendence; Washington: 
National Education Association, 1935; 373 pp., $2.00. 

Following an introductory chapter on the Meaning of Social Change, 
various phases of the subject are discussed by individual authors, in- 
cluding The Evolution of Presentday Economic Problems and Plans for 
Economic Security, by F. S. Deibler; The Teaching Profession and 
Social Policy, by J. H. Newlon; Education of Adults, by J. W. Stude- 
baker. Among the tables is one on the median judgment as to the 
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number of years of preparation beyond a four-year high school which 
teachers in various types of schools should have. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD, ANNUAL REPORT 


In the introductory statement it is remarked that the Board now be- 
lieves that its defined program for the improvement of college education 
is relatively less important than was the case five years ago. It there- 
fore will participate in plans for new investigation and experimentation 
in that area only as may be desirable for the advancement of some phase 
of its existing program. 

A little later in the report the conviction is expressed that the field of 
general education on the level of the secondary school, including the 
junior college period, is at the moment the most important in which the 
Board can operate and the one which most urgently requires fundamen- 
tal reorganization on the basis of a satisfactory plan of education, but- 
tressed by well-devised and adequately supported experimental and 
demonstrational procedures. As an approach to work in this area, four 
principal objectives in general education have been set forth as signifi- 
cant. These are: (1) individual health, physical and mental; (2) under- 
standing of the physical and social environment; (3) vocational orienta- 
tion and adjustment; and (4) avocational development with special 
reference to the use of leisure time. 

A brief description of appropriations begins on page 10 and in- 
cludes the following grants: American Council on Education, in support 
of whose general budget the Board appropriated $300,000 over a five- 
year period, has as its objective the advancement of American education 
in any or all of its phases through cooperative action on the part of edu- 
cational associations, organizations, and institutions; Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, to which the General Education Board has made 
three appropriations for the Association’s program. The first of these, 
amounting to $90,000 over a two-year period, was made available for the 
work of a commission engaged in a broad and intensive study of the 
reorganization of the secondary school curriculum. In collaboration 
with existing research agencies and with schools and colleges ready to 
participate, an inquiry will be made into the characteristics and needs of 
adolescents; guidance and direction will be given to experimental work 
in the reorganization of secondary education in a number of schools; and 
systematic study will be undertaken of the value of different subject 
matters and procedures for the basic purposes envisaged by the com- 
mission on adolescent education. Another phase of the Association’s 
program is concerned with inquiry into college entrance requirements 
and the place of objective testing in educational procedure. A grant 
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of $15,000 has been made by the Board for this purpose. In addition 
to the above appropriations for special phases of the Association’s pro- 
gram, the Board has authorized an appropriation of $15,000 toward 
the general support of the organization during an eighteen-month 
period. 

Grants have also been made to Bennington College, Vermont, with 
the expectation that its departure from traditional collegiate practice 
will make a significant contribution; to Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for a study of the objective evaluation of the work of pro- 
gressive schools. 

Following sections deal with child study, the training of personnel for 
the advancement of knowledge, the southern program, etc. Appro- 
priations chargeable to income during the year amounted to a little over 
$3,000,000. 


U. S. OrFice oF EDUCATION 


Study of American High School Education 


The Office of Education has recently published a summary mono- 
graph report of the three-year national survey of secondary education. 
This was initiated five years ago and conducted by a staff under the direc- 
tion of Dr. W. J. Cooper. 

The summary is a condensed statement of the complete findings pub- 
lished in 27 different monographs. It was prepared by L. V. Koos, 
Chicago, with the collaboration of members of the survey staff, of which 
Dr. Koos was Associate Director. 

The outstanding implication of the report is the popularizing of the 
secondary school to meet changed conditions. Although still handi- 
capped to some extent by college entrance requirements, secondary edu- 
cation has developed a more varied program of studies to fit pupils for 
useful employment and leadership in society. During the past 30 years 
high school enrolment has increased from about 10 per cent of the age 
group to more than one-half, the former figure corresponding with Euro- 
pean conditions. 

Among the monographs mention may be made of The Secondary- 
School Population, The Reorganization of Secondary Education, Articu- 
lation of High School and College, Selection and Appointment of Teach- 
ers, Research in Secondary Schools, Secondary-School Library, The Pro- 
gram of Studies, and Health and Physical Education. The summary 
may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Bulletin 1932, 
number 17, National Survey of Secondary Education, monograph num- 
ber 1, at twenty-five cents. 
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State Laws Governing Private Institutions 


The Bulletin ‘‘Granting of Degrees by Private Colleges and Univer- 
sities,” by J. H. McNeely, shows how the various states are assuming 
greater supervision over privately controlled colleges and universities. 
In about half of the states such institutions are required by law to meet 
certain educational standards before charters of incorporation are 
granted. In a considerable number of states also continuing super- 
vision is legally exercised, as in the compulsory maintenance of certain 
minimum requirements in courses of study, number of faculty members, 
admission and criteria, and in other similar respects. Statutes of eleven 
states provide for an inspection or visitation of the institutions, while a 
revoking of their accrediting is authorized by seven states in the event 
that they fail to keep up the prescribed standards of instruction. 

Twenty states have enacted laws for the control of granting degrees. 
In Michigan, Nebraska, New York, and Pennsylvania, no higher institu- 
tions are permitted to confer degrees unless they have from $100,000 to 
$500,000 in property, endowment, or resources. Ten states prescribe 
penalties including jail sentences and fines for the illegal or fraudulent 
granting of degrees. 


Prediction of Success in College 


This Bulletin, number 15, 1934, by David Segel, deals in 100 pages 
with the general principles of the prediction of college scholarship, in- 
cluding a discussion of articulation of high school and college, methods 
used in determining college entrance, and relation of the survival of 
students in college to the problem of college entrance. Chapter II 
deals with the improvement of the prediction of college scholarship 
through the use of tests and measurements. The pamphlet also has a 
bibliography of the subject and many tabulations. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Thirty Years of Educational Pioneering [The Philosophy of the Co- 
operative System and Its Practical Test], Herman Schneider; Cin- 
cinnati: University of Cincinnati Press, 1935; 28 pp. 

The Social Ideas of American Educators, Merle Curti; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1935; 600 pp., $3.00. 

From Galileo to Cosmic Rays, Harvey Brace Lemon; Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1934; 440 pp., $3.75. 

Social Changes during Depression and Recovery, William F. Ogburn, 
Editor; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935; 118 pp., $1.00. 

Radio and Education, 1934, Levering Tyson; Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1935; 261 pp., $3.00. 
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On Writing the Biography of a Modest Man [LeBaron Russell Briggs], 
Rollo Walter Brown; Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1935; 
49 pp., $1.00. 

The Chicago College Plan, Chauncey S. Boucher; Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1935; 337 pp., $3.00. 

The Modern Goliath |Study of Talking Pictures with a Treatment of 
Non-theatrical Talking Pictures]; Los Angeles: David Press, 1935; 
91 pp., $1.50. 
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NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 


Journal of Higher Education 


In the leading article in the April issue Dean C. E. Seashore, Iowa, 
urges the importance of a job analysis for higher education to adjust it to 
social needs and academic progress: 

‘““... The investigator will find that current curriculums, prevailing 
theories, plans and ambitions of students and parents, demands of the 
community, and estimates of the outlook for the future are based largely 
on outgrown traditions. Among such traditions are: that educa- 
tion must lead to a learned career; that higher education is for an 
intellectual aristocracy and has very little to do with ordinary occupa- 
tions of business, government, or the arts and crafts; that current de- 
grees and certificates have the same significance now that they had 
twenty years ago; that there will be no demand for new types of train- 
ing for higher education because these have not been demanded in the 
past; that the professional curriculum furnishes an adequate prepara- 
tion for the profession; that the attainment of the doctorate represents 
adequate preparation for a scholarly career. . . . 

“We can justify two years of well-adapted training at the college level 
for considerably more than three times as many students as are now 
taking it, better than we can justify the four-year course for the number 
of students now taking that....” 

H. D. Behrens, Ohio State, reports an investigation as to why college 
students fail and the effects of a rehabilitation program. F. L. McVey, 
discussing the liberal arts college in the new social order, remarks: 

“What, then, are the definite steps that may be taken by a college 
that hopes for a more effective influence on the life of today? First, a 
careful study of students admitted to college. Second, a continued 
scrutiny of the work and progress of students after they have entered 
college. Third, the adjustment of the student to his work and program 
in the light of such knowledge. Fourth, examination of courses of study 
as to content and number—their value for the training and stimulation 
of students. Fifth, careful selection of staffs, so that men of ability and 
social outlook may be selected for teaching posts. Sixth, review and 
restatement of the objectives of the college. To put it broadly and 
bluntly, to do a better job of teaching, supervision, and direction. . . .” 

A significant editorial sentence reads: “Until educationists become 
alive to their responsibilities of mustering and organizing all the con- 
tributions of the related fields of psychology, sociology, and biology 
to the scientific understanding of children, they are left wide open to the 
attacks of the American Association of University Professors and the 
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American Chemical Society, and, more important, are failing to foster 
the growth of children as efficiently as society should expect.” 

The report of the Commission of the National Council of Teachers of 
English on The Teaching of College English is reviewed by J. F. Fullerton; 
C. H. Judd’s Education and Social Progress, by W. H. Kilpatrick. 


School and Society 


The leading article in the issue for March 16 is a summary of the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Atlantic City, by Dr. 
Belmont Farley of the National Education Association. 

Among the resolutions, that on academic freedom reads: ‘We re- 
affirm our unqualified belief in the principles of academic freedom for all 
workers in education, and favor the active cooperation of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence with the National Education Association in 
the study of the problems of academic freedom.” 

In the issue for March 23, G. F. Zook, addressing the Department of 
Superintendence on “‘The Public and the Progress of Secondary Educa- 
tion,’ attempts “‘the extremely difficult task of looking into the public 
mind to extract from it, if I can, a few of the most deep-seated aspira- 
tions it has relative to the secondary schools. As usual they are simple, 
but they are fundamental to the preservation and development of 
American life.” 

The following article by G. D. Strayer deals with the future place of 
the Federal Government in public education. The future of the Inter- 
national Education Review recently reorganized under official auspices 
in Germany is discussed by I. L. Kandel. An account of the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges in January is given by 
H. D. Roelofs. 

J. H. Newlon in the March 30 issue discusses “Defective Vision of 
Some of the Critics of the Conclusions and Recommendations of the 
Social Studies Commission.”’ 

“Those who have resented the report’s criticism of the mechanical 
character and sterility of much of the instruction in teacher-training 
institutions would do well to examine this instruction from the point of 
view of the commission's frame of reference. They would be surprised 
by the attention to method, techniques, devices, to tests and measures, 
by the lack of attention to social and philosophical problems, and by the 
naive social assumptions that lie back of many of the techniques that 
are taught, as, for example, in the field of vocational and educational 
guidance.” 

An extended, classified list of educational books of 1934 is included in 
this issue. 
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Announcement is made in the April 6 issue of an intercollegiate round- 
table discussion in the social studies by representatives of Columbia and 
Colgate Universities, Amherst and Union Colleges during April and May. 
The program of the conference of members of governing boards of 60 
colleges and universities at Lafayette College, April 26, includes ad- 
dresses on essentials for a good trustee board, Helen Kenyon, Vassar; 
“Responsibility of Boards of Trustees for the Preservation of Academic 
Freedom,’’ Samuel P. Capen, Buffalo; ‘Sound Policies in Regard to 
Granting Honorary Degrees,” Irving Berg, Lafayette; ‘‘Future Policy 
as to Junior Colleges Established through Emergency Federal Legisla- 
tion,” Harry Woodburn Chase, New York. 

The Educational Review section deals with Merle Curti, Social Ideas 
of American Educators; Frederick Eby and Charles F. Arrowood, 
The Development of Modern Education; Isaiah Bowman, Geography in 
Relation to the Social Sciences. 

Announcement is made in the April 13 issue of the award of fellow- 
ships for advanced study in Belgium. From the University of Alabama 
comes a formal vote of confidence in President Denny in the form of 
resolutions reported by a faculty committee and unanimously adopted. 
Announcement is also made of the award of Guggenheim Fellowships 
to 47 scholars and artists. A brief analysis is given of educational mea- 
sures now before Congress. 

In the opening article of the issue for April 27, Dean Blayney of 
Carleton College discusses ‘‘College Administration in a Changing 
World:” 

““...On American college campuses let us guard, along with academic 
freedom, that equally important human factor—the dignity and self- 
respect of American college professors as valued and trusted participants 
in, and contributors to, the administrative as well as academic life 
of our colleges. Let no specious considerations lead us to exclude the 
American college professor (unless so requested by him) from our ad- 
ministrative councils because we ‘wish to conserve his time’ or because 
we mistakenly insist upon ‘immediate decisions.’ What little may be 
gained by such a policy will be tragically lost through its depressing 
effect upon the intellectual atmosphere of the campus. .. .”’ 


American Scholar 


The spring number of the American Scholar contains a bibliographical 
article of particular interest on “An Untrammeled Mind—Friedrich 
Paulsen,” by Theodore Lorenz: ‘‘Paulsen’s heart would have been 
rent if he had lived to see all the calamities that have come over his 
beloved German people ever since 1914.” 
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Among other articles are ‘Our Legislative Oligarchies,” by Russell 
McInnes, New York University; ‘‘Dare the Teacher Breathe?’ Fred- 
erick Weltzin, North Dakota: ‘A presentation of the pernicious forces 
which have filled our schoolrooms ‘with an army of ill-prepared, un- 
professional youngsters’ in the réle of teachers, and have reduced the 
average professional life of a public school-teacher to a span of less than 
four years;’ ‘“‘The School’s Social Responsibility,” by A. C. Krey, 
Minnesota, chairman of the Commission of the American Historical 
Association on the Social Studies in the Schools, concluding with the 
following reference to the Committee’s much discussed report: 

“The four major criticisms which have thus far appeared were also 
raised at various times during the deliberations of the Commission, most 
of them being discussed at length. This fact encourages the hope that 
critics, in considering further the issues involved, may finally come to 
agree with the conclusions of the majority of the Commission.” 


Journal of American Medical Association 


In the March 30 issue President Raymond Walters presents a valuable 
discussion of the question, ‘‘Should the Number of Professional Students 
Be Restricted:” 

“In seeking an answer to the question of whether the number of 
professional students should be restricted, I propose to do three things: 

“1. To present facts as to the actual numbers in the professions 
giving them in clear and orderly fashion without statistical details. 

“2. To quote views of advocates of differing interpretations and 
proposals. 

“3. To venture an opinion that seems to issue from the facts and 
from other related facts and circumstances.” 

Statistics follow as to the numbers in law, college and university 
teaching, engineering, and medicine. After the citation of many ex- 
pressions of opinion from various sources, President Walters concludes 
the discussion with reference to medicine as follows: 

“It seems to me that, if we accept the doctrine of quality first, the 
determination of quality among candidates for the medical profession 
may well be left to the medical colleges. If so, there will probably be a 
solution of our question as to numbers in the profession—a solution 
that issues from the economic conditions in which we find ourselves. 
Financial limitations hamper every university and medical school. 
With stabilized income from tax sources in institutions under public 
control, with stabilized income from endowments in institutions under 
private control, with stabilized fees in both types, the gifts that trickle in 
should be assigned not for more enrolment but for more research and for 
improvement in teaching facilities. 
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“Each medical college should resist the temptation to take more 
students merely to make money. Each medical college should hail 
quality as its obligation and goal as never before. In this policy there 
should be concurrence by the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals of the American Medical Association, by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges, and by the Federation of State Medical 
Boards of the United States. This is an objective, I firmly believe, that 
is unselfish and is devised for no private advantage but is calculated 
rather to bring the greatest good to the greatest number of the American 
people.” 


American Teacher 


The American Teacher for March-April, 1935, has extended articles 
on “Academic Freedom and Progress,” by Abraham Lefkowitz, and on 
the Ives Oath Law by Henry R. Linville. Announcement is made of 
the 19th annual convention of the American Federation of Teachers 
to be held in Cleveland the week of August 25. 


Journal of Adult Education 


In the April number, particular attention may be called to the re- 
view of M. A. Cartwright’s ““Ten Years of Adult Education,” by William 
McAndrew, and to the very wide range of information about society 
meetings, summer conferences, and institutional plans in the thirty pages 
of the ‘‘Clearing House.” 


Educational Law and Administration 


The May, 1935, issue, the first since September, announces resumption 
of publication. The leading article on Plans for Permanent Federal 
Aid reads in part: 

“Another step in the Federal subsidizing of land-grant college educa- 
tion is embodied in a bill introduced in the Senate by Senator Bank- 
head of Alabama (S. 2022), and in the House by Representative Jones of 
Texas (H.R. 6123). This bill provides for further development of agri- 
cultural extension work and additional subsidies to land-grant colleges. 

“At this writing there seems to be no provision in the legislative mill 
for Federal aid for general adult education, nor for public higher educa- 
tion outside the land-grant colleges. It is unfortunate that at present all 
Federal support for adult education comes from funds appropriated 
for relief. General adult education is an enterprise much broader than 
emergency relief, and the administration of the Federal participation 
in it should be a function of the United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion.” 
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Junior College Journal 


The April number (inaugurating an exchange with the Bulletin), 
contains an article on the ‘Exploratory Functions of the Junior College,”’ 
by A. C. Olney, and a review of ‘“‘Junior College Enrollment, 1917 to 
1932,”’ by Henry G. Badger of the U. S. Office of Education. While the 
resident student enrolment in degree-granting institutions has increased 
a little less than three-fold in fifteen years, that in the junior colleges has 
been multiplied nearly nineteen times. In 1917-18 it was less than two 
per cent of the total; in 1931-32, eleven per cent. 


School Life 


It is noted in the March issue that the bachelor of philosophy degree is 
gradually disappearing from the list of awards offered by colleges and 
universities. Brown University is among the most recent to discontinue 
granting the Ph.B. degree and will award instead the regular A.B. de- 
gree. Three institutions still offer the Ph.B. degree—University of Wis- 
consin, University of Vermont, and Muhlenberg College (Pennsylvania). 

Among bills introduced in Congress H. J. Res. 3 declares it to 
be the sense of Congress that each teacher, officer, and employee of 
every public school or other public educational institution in the United 
States should be required to take an oath to support the Constitution of 
the United States and faithfully to discharge the duties of his or her 
office. (Introduced January 3, 1935, by Mr. Kenney, of New Jersey, 
and referred to Committee on Education.) 


Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education 


The Bulletin just received from Geneva includes an account of its 
activities during the latter part of 1934 and announces the Fourth 
International Conference on Public Education to open at Geneva, July 
15, with reports of the ministers of public instruction from various 
countries. Last year 38 governments accepted the invitation of the 
Swiss government for a similar conference. 

Announcement is also made of an International Conference on Educa- 
tion at Brussels, July 28, in connection with the World Exhibition 
there. 


Sctence 


Science for May 3 contains the address of President Campbell of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and a review of research at Mellon In- 
stitute during 1934-35. 
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LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED Stupy, FACULTY 


Bulletin Number 4, issued under date of February, 1935, is a ten- 
page statement in regard to the staff and program of the Institute. The 
staff includes in the School of Mathematics six professors, a visiting pro- 
fessor, P. A. M. Dirac, an associate, and five assistants; in the School of 
Economics and Politics, three professors. The workers registered for 
1934-35 in the School of Mathematics number thirty-five, all holding 
doctoral degrees and many of them mature people of scientific distinc- 
tion. 


COLGATE UNIVERSITY, ExTRA-MURAL COURSES IN WASHINGTON 


Beginning in September and continuing through the first semester 
of the coming academic year, a course in American national government 
will be conducted in Washington by a regular faculty member for a 
limited number of superior third-year students. The plan of study in- 
cludes seminars in “‘political process,’’ administration of the federal gov- 
ernment, and Latin-American history, and the purpose is to provide labo- 
ratory experience in these fields. In so far as possible students will be 
individually assigned to some office in the government departments on 
an interneship basis and will be brought into direct contact with members 
of Congress, and with special interest organizations and other groups in 
political life. It is planned to keep the students together in a single 
residential center and to limit expenses to about the same level as is 
prevalent on the college campus. 


Iowa STATE CONFERENCE 


The eighth annual meeting of the Iowa Conference held at The Tav- 
ern, Grinnell, Iowa, under the chairmanship of Professor H. L. Rietz of 
the State University of Iowa, was attended by forty-six members of the 
Association and fifteen guests. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The chairman named as a nominating committee: Professor T. C. 
Stephens of Morningside College, Professor H. S. Conard of Grinnell 
College, and Professor Kirk H. Porter of the State University of Iowa. 

The secretary of the Conference, Edward S. Allen of Iowa State Col- 
lege, told of his visits, as secretary of this Conference and as a member 
of Committee E, to institutions in Iowa, Minnesota, and Missouri, as 
well as of contacts with the University of Manitoba. Professor Porter, 
as a member of the Council of the Association, spoke of the work of the 
Council and the agenda for the meeting on April 27. 
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After considerable discussion on the appointment service of the As- 
sociation it was voted to recommend to the Council that this service 
be retained, improved, and strengthened. 

In view of proposed legislation in many states requiring teachers to 
take oaths of allegiance and otherwise restricting the liberty of expres- 
sion, the motion was made and carried that the Washington Office of 
the Association be urged to be continually active in opposition to such 
legislation. The motion was moved and carried that Professor Conard 
of Grinnell draft a letter to the chairman of the Schools Committees of 
the Iowa Senate and House of Representatives in opposition to HF 160. 

Professor Conard then reported on the organization of the Committee 
on Function and Place of Faculties in University and College Govern- 
ment. To Mr. Conard the question of organization within departments, 
particularly that of the power of heads of departments, seemed particu- 
larly important. Since the proposal that the Association assemble a 
list of persons considered desirable candidates for college and university 
presidencies had been referred to the committee of which Mr. Conard 
is a member, he reported on a conference held at Ames with President 
Hughes and others concerning this matter. 

Professor Conard spoke also of the history of the lowa Conference, 
its successful growth which has resulted in its being the section of the 
Association of University Professors of longest standing and presumably 
of greatest influence. 

Returning to the subject of the function of faculties in university 
government, Professor A. R. Lauer of Iowa State College spoke on de- 
mocracy in universities and Professor Rietz suggested as a topic for 
discussion of the Conference in 1936 ‘“‘The Relative Merits of Chairman- 
ship and Headship Methods of Organizing Departments.” 

Among brief reports on the activities of chapters, the State Univer- 
sity reported the nomination of some forty new members in 1935 and 
the State College sent news of the work of a Committee on Economic 
Welfare of the Profession. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CiTy OF TOLEDO, FACULTY PoLicy COMMITTEE 


Through the initial efforts of the local chapter, which formulated plans 
and made preliminary proposals to the administration, a university 
policy committee has been established and has been in operation during 
the present academic year. Consisting of two professors, two associate 
professors, one assistant professor, and one instructor, elected by secret 
ballot of the faculty, the group deals not only with problems of freedom 
and tenure but with individual complaints or requests of any nature. 
Such matters are brought to the attention of the administration without 
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revealing the identity of the complainant whenever practicable. It is 
to be noted that the plan when originally suggested was cordially ap- 
proved by the president of the University and the committee’s activities 
have been received with general satisfaction by the administration and 
the faculty. 


CURRENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Among replies to recent Chapter Letters, reports from the following 
institutions are of interest: 

The chapter at Goucher College meets regularly twice a year but on 
occasions much more often. ‘“‘Whenever questions arise which are of 
importance to the whole college and are not adequately treated else- 
where, they are likely to be brought before the chapter for discussion 
and determination of a policy.’”’ An example of this was the working 
out by the chapter of a plan for complete reorganization of the college 
government. 

The Smith College Chapter is holding a series of meetings to discuss 
relations of faculty with the administration. This chapter has recently 
sent ‘‘a protest to the Massachusetts general court concerning projected 
bills requiring oaths of allegiance to the constitutions of the State and 
the United States.” 

At the meeting of the Columbia University Chapter in the Faculty 
Club on April 3 about 200 were present, including many of the teaching 
staff who were not members of the Association. President Butler made 
an address on the academic career. The report of the meeting states 
that an increase in membership will be the result of this occasion. 

The Cornell University Chapter has held two well attended meetings 
with an address by Professor C. S. Boucher of Chicago, and much local 
activity in increasing the local membership. 

In a recent report from Professor G. H. Ryden, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Organization and Conduct of Local Chapters, activities of 
various members of the Committee were reviewed. 

Professor Joseph Allen has visited chapters at Elmira, Keuka, Ho- 
bart, and Wells Colleges, and Cornell and Alfred Universities during the 
week of April 21. His description of these meetings and report of interest 
shown in extending the membership and activities of the Association 
in these centers are very encouraging. City, Brooklyn, and Hunter 
Colleges were to have held a joint meeting in March or April, and a 
regional conference at Colgate University was to be held May 18. 

In Professor F. J. Tschan’s territory a regional meeting has been held 
at Swarthmore College on April 13, the chapters of Eastern Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey participating. Fifty delegates were present, and ad- 
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dresses were given by President Aydelotte of Swarthmore, Professor 
C. E. Clewell of the University of Pennsylvania Placement Bureau, and 
Professor Ryden. Another meeting is planned for all the chapters of 
Professor Tschan’s region next fall, to be held at Pennsylvania State 
College. 

A regional meeting was held in Professor J. S. Guy’s territory at At- 
lanta, Georgia, January 18. A report of this meeting was included in the 
March Bulletin, page 222. A regional meeting of members at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, North Carolina State College, and Duke 
University was planned for May. 

Professor Harvey Walker has visited chapters at Baldwin-Wallace, 
Lake Erie, Kent State, Kenyon, Marietta, Muskingum, Mt. Union, 
Hiram, Oberlin, and Ashland Colleges, College of Wooster, Western 
College for Women, Western Reserve, Miami, and Ohio Universities, 
and the Universities of Akron and Cincinnati. A regional meeting was 
to be held at Columbus on April 4 and 5, of which no report has yet been 
received. 

Professor C. L. Grose has visited chapters at Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, and the Michigan State College. After the chapter 
meeting at the latter, a banquet was held, to which chapter members 
and their wives, certain of their colleagues who were not members, and 
members from Albion, Alma, and Battle Creek Colleges were invited. 

Professor E. S. Allen has made an extended tour the latter part of 
March among chapters in Minnesota and Missouri, and one chapter in 
Iowa. The chapters visited were Carleton, Iowa State Teachers, Mis- 
souri State Teachers (Kirksville), Culver-Stockton, Webster, Linden- 
wood, Central, Missouri Valley, Missouri State Teachers (Warrensburg), 
Park, and Missouri State Teachers (Maryville) Colleges, College of St. 
Teresa, Universities of Minnesota and Missouri, and Washington and St. 
Louis Universities. Atarecent luncheon meeting held by the University 
of Minnesota Chapter, faculty members of Hamline University, Macal- 
ester College, and the College of St. Catherine were invited. It was pro- 
posed that Minnesota form a state organization similar to the group in 
Iowa. A report of the latest lowa State Conference is included elsewhere 
in this issue. 

The Committee members are also carrying on active correspondence 
with the institutions in their regions. 
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ORGANIZATION AND CONDUCT OF LocAL CHAPTERS 


The assignment of committee responsibility is as follows, and is also 
shown (for the United States) on the accompanying map: 

District 1, C. O. Fisher (Wesleyan University): the New England 
states with the adjacent Nova Scotia and New Brunswick—1219 Active 
members, 27 chapters. 

District 2, Joseph Allen (City College): New York, Quebec, and 
Ontario—1086 Active members, 22 chapters. 

District 3, F. J. Tschan (Pennsylvania State College): New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania—1027 Active members, 26 chapters. 

District 4, G. H. Ryden (University of Delaware): Delaware, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, Virginia, and West Virginia—655 
Active members, 23 chapters. 

District 5, J. S. Guy (Emory University): North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Porto Rico—513 Active members, 15 
chapters. 

District 6, Harvey Walker (Ohio State University): Ohio—663 
Active members, 20 chapters. 

District 7, C. L. Grose (Northwestern University): Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, and Wisconsin—1215 Active members, 26 chapters. 

District 8, H. W. Moseley (Tulane University): Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana—474 Active members, 15 
chapters. 

District 9, E. S. Allen (Iowa State College): Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, and Manitoba—721 Active members, 20 chapters. 

District 10, D. A. Worcester (University of Nebraska): North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas—375 Active members, 11 
chapters. 

District 11, H. L. Dodge (University of Oklahoma): Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas—544 Active members, 15 chapters. 

District 12, W. F. Dickson (Montana State College): Montana, Idaho, 
Eastern Washington, Saskatchewan, and Alberta—130 Active members, 
4 chapters. 

District 13, G. F. Reynolds (University of Colorado): Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, and New Mexico—193 Active members, 7 chapters. 

District 14, George Rebec (University of Oregon): Western Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and British Columbia—232 Active members, 5 chapters. 

District 15, Hardin Craig (Stanford): Nevada, Northern California, 
and Hawaii—275 Active members, 4 chapters. 

District 16, E. R. Hedrick (University of California at Los Angeles): 
Arizona and Southern California—320 Active members, 8 chapters. 
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MEMBERSHIP 
ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of two hundred 
and fifty-four active and sixty-one junior members as follows: 


Allegheny College, Hurst R. Anderson, John W. Hulburt; American College for 
Girls, Ellen K. Wright; Atlanta University, Hattie V. Feger; Baylor University, 
Sara Lowrey; Brown University, John H. Monroe; University of Buffalo, Thomas L. 
Norton; California State Teachers College, Christine Springston; Case School of 
Applied Science, Stanton L. Davis; Catawba College, Fannie R. Harmon; University 
of Chicago, Fred L. Adair, Elizabeth S. Dixon, Mary B. Gilson, George S. Monk, 
Durbin Rowland, Ralph G. Sanger, Harald Shields, Helen R. Wright; University of 
Cincinnati, Walter A. Baude, M. Charles Mileham, William S. Wabnitz; City College 
(New York), Ralph Gordon; Colgate University, Donald A. Laird, David W. 
Trainer, Jr., John G. Woodruff; Columbia University, Ross A. McFarland, John P. 
Seward, Jr.; Cornell University, Edwin A. Burtt, William C. De Vane, Howard B. 
Meek, Lillian A. Phelps, Jay R. Traver; Creighton University, Alvin Bettinger, 
Laurence Brown, Leo Jacks, Leo R. Kennedy, Christopher L. Kenny, Frank E. 
Marrin, P. Raymond Nielson, John F. Sheehan; Emory University, J. L. McGhee; 
Fisk University, Charles S. Johnson, Clarence E. Van Horn; Franklin College, 
John F. Cady, Ray Ehrensberger, Curtis D. Kirklin, Naomi Mullendore; Franklin 
and Marshall College, Martin R. Adams, M. V. Marshall, W. Rue Murray; George 
Washington University, Christopher B. Garnett, Jr.; University of Georgia, Bishop F. 
Grant; Gettysburg College, George Gutmann; Hastings College, David Dykstra; 
Heidelberg College, Jesse Pierce; Hollins College, Kathleen Bruce, Mary J. Cox, 
Ida Sitler, Rachel Wilson; Howard University, Mary A. Fitch, E. Franklin 
Frazier; Hunter College, Mary E. Campbell, Vella Dodd, Carolyn Eisele, 
Dora D. Farrington, Babette M. Levy, Helen Muhlfeld, Meriwether Stuart; 
Illinois State Normal University, Marion C. Allen, Harriett J. Berninger, Richard G. 
Browne, Dorothy G. Brunk, Clarence L. Cross, Charles E. Decker, Elinor B. Flagg, 
C. N. Mills, Thelma Nelson, Clarence Orr, Janet K. Smith, Fred S. Sorrenson, Flor- 
ence E. Tilton, Esther Vinson; Illinois State Normal University (Southern), Mary 
Crawford, Vincent DiGiovanna, Hilda A. Stein; [linois State Teachers College 
(Northern), William B. Storm; Indiana State Teachers College, John R. Shannon; 
Indiana University, Robert C. Brown, Fred V. Chew, Clara Fedler, Robert J. Hart- 
man, R. M. Mikesell; Iowa State College, Fred J. Schmidt, Jr.; James Millikin 
University, John C. Zimmerman; John Carroll University, Hugh Graham; Johns 
Hopkins University, Donald H. Andrews, Sidney Painter; Kent State College, Har- 
riet Adams; Keuka College, Zilpha E. Chandler, Clyde I. Kelchner, Nellie F. 
McGee; Lafayette College, Henry E. Allen, Kenneth H. Slagle; Lindenwood Col- 
lege, Ralph T. Case, Joseph C. Dewey, Beulah Ennis; Loyola University (Chicago), 
Paul Kiniery; Luther College, Ottar Tinglum; University of Maryland, A. B. Hamil- 
ton, Edna McNaughton, Sidney W. Wentworth; Maryville College, Fred A. Griffitts; 
Miami University, Arthur W. Craver, Walter Havighurst, Edwin J. Howard, Edgar 
W. King, J. Marvin Peterson, Robert B. Sinclair, Laurence H. Skinner; University 
of Michigan, William D. Baten; University of Minnesota, Edith Boyd; University of 
Mississippi, Floyd E. Farquear; Missouri Valley College, Percy L. Johnson; Mon- 
tana State College, Paul L. Copeland; University of Nebraska, Elizabeth M. Tierney; 
University of New Hampshire, Erwin W. Bard, Denver E. Baughan, Leland Durkee, 
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William Yale; University of New Mexico, Willis H. Bell, Arthur L. Campa, Chester 
Russell, Jr., Wilma L. Shelton, Elizabeth Simpson; New York University, Edith 
Ayres, Mary E. Barnicle, Mary-Margaret H. Barr, Martin Bernstein, Harry A. 
Charipper, Pedro V. Fernandez, Adelbert A. Friedrich, William D. Glenn, Jr., 
Hans J. Gottlieb, Paul Haines, Donald McConnell, Paul A. McGhee, Lois Mac- 
Donald, Douglas Marsland, Leah R. Middlebrook, Emanuel Stein, John Varney; 
Northwestern University, Lyndon O. Brown, Albert E. Edgecombe, Louis W. Mc- 
Kelvey; Ohio State University, Harold B. Alberty, Clara M. Bancroft, Willard H. 
Bennett, Howard D. Brown, Aaron H. Chute, Lloyd A. Cook, Edgar Dale, Samuel 
B. Folk, Felix E. Held, Hazel M. Huston, Lyman E. Jackson, Harold G. Kenestrick, 
Alex Laurie, C. Colton MacDuffee, Hermann C. Miller, Montgomery E. Pike, Alice 
D. Pressey, Tibor Rad6, N. Gilbert Riddle, Eunice Ryan, M. D. Shonting, Henry H. 
Sims, L. Edwin Smart, Ralph W. Tyler; Ohio Wesleyan University, Laurence Sears; 
Ohio University, P. S. Shurrager, Edith A. Wray; Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Bert E. Christensen, Riley J. Clinton, Robert H. Dann, Laura C. McAllester, Herbert 
B. Nelson, Frank W. Parr, C. S. Pease; University of Oregon, William G. Beattie; 
Park College, Margaret E. Lorimer, Miriam E. Wilson; Pennsylvania State College, 
Gladys R. Cranmer; University of Pennsylvania, Vernon L. Phelps; University of 
Pittsburgh, Marion Hathway, William S. Maulsby, A. L. Robinson; Princeton Uni- 
versity, Edward U. Condon, George H. Forsythe; University of the Redlands, Eliza- 
beth J. Hidden, Louis J. Neidert, Eva R. Price, Fred J. Sales; University of Ro- 
chester, Edward J. Foyles, Richard T. Hardaway; Russell Sage College, Blanche 
Brackett, Myrtle L. Johnston, Helen McKinstry, M. Elizabeth Scherer; St. Louis 
University, Otto J. Kuhnmuench, William H. McCabe, Stephen J. Rueve, James I. 
Shannon; St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Dorothy B. Magnus; College of Saint 
Teresa, Michael C. D’Argonne; Sam Houston State Teachers College, Lewis L. 
Rupert; Stanford University, David Harris; Syracuse University, Anne Bourquin, 
Arthur J. Brewster, Stuart Edgerly, Ross Hoople, William C. Lehmann; Temple 
University, William A. Schrag, Harry H. Westenburger; University of Tennessee, 
Axel Brett, John B. Emperor, Walter E. Stiefel, Thomas C. Walker; Texas State 
College for Women, Andrew Ashburn; University of the City of Toledo, Herbert C. 
Weller; Union College, Kurt von Forstmeyer, Samuel L. Leonard, Edwin W. Ham- 
lin; University of Utah, James H. Hamilton, Charles C. Johnson; Vassar College, 
Frances J. Farnsworth; University of Vermont, Alexander Gershoy; Virginia State 
Teachers College (Farmville), Helen Draper, James M. Grainger, Sibyl Henry, Mary 
C. Hiner, Edith Stevens; Virginia State Teachers College (Fredericksburg), Eliza- 
beth W. Baker; University of Virginia, Arthur K. Davis, Jr.; Washington Univer- 
sity, Dorothy Wolff; Wheaton College, Helen R. Parker; University of Wichita, 
Leo W. Allman; Willamette University, Egbert S. Oliver; Williams College, Edward 
M. Collins, Dudley J. Cowden, John V. A. Fine, Allyn Waterman; College of 
Wooster, Charles O. Williamson; University of Wyoming, Flora H. Krueger; Yale 
University, John S. Nicholas. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Brooklyn College, Austin B. Wood; Bucknell University, W. H. Crook; University 
of California (Berkeley), J. E. de La Harpe; City College (New York), Alexander 
Mintz; Colgate University, E. T. Adams; Cornell University, D. Helene Wastl; 
University of Florida, B. O. Smith; George Washington University, A. G. Ennis; 
Goucher College, Anna Mathieson; Indiana University, Cecilia H. Hendricks; Mac- 
Murray College, Gertrude H. Beggs; University of Pittsburgh, J. C. Amundson; 
Syracuse University, S. D. Parratt; Vassar College, Gabriele Humbert. 
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JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


Bryn Mawr College, Beatrice N. Siedschlag; University of California (Berkeley), 
Annemarie H. Delfs, Lauren E. Rosenberg; University of Chicago, Marion W. 
Richardson; University of Cincinnati, Mildred E. Hartsock, Kathleen Ressler; 
City College (New York), Eola C. Woolley; Colgate University, Herman A. Brauti- 
gam, Raymond O. Rockwood, August O. Spain, Oran B. Stanley, W. W. Wetzel; 
University of Colorado, Lynn I. Perrigo; Cornell University, Martha G. Callicott, 
Chester C. Greene, Jr.; Creighton University, Wendell A. Dwyer, James O’Donnell; 
Dartmouth College, Henry S. Odbert; Franklin College, Robert A. Halliburton; 
University of Georgia, A. D. Stuart; Grinnell College, Henry Alden, Lyle E. Bam- 
ber; Indiana University, Joel P. Dean, Merrill T. Eaton; Johns Hopkins University, 
George M. A. Hanfmann; Lenoir Rhyne College, Karl Z. Morgan; MacMurray 
College, Quinter M. Lyon; University of Michigan, Elzada Clover, Richard A. Deno; 
University of Minnesota, Wilton P. Chase, Richard B. Eide; New York University, 
Otto S. Margolis, Lola H. Sachs, George Schuller, Curwen Stoddart; Ohio State 
University, Donald E. Babcock, David M. Harrison, William P. Hotchkiss, Anita 
Landacre, Joseph C. Robert, William B. Shaffer, Paul A. Toll; Princeton University, 
Carl H. Wedell; Rutgers University, George A. Downsbrough; St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods College, Catherine M. Haage; Scripps College, Gordon C. Lange; Univer- 
sity of Southern California, H. Jeffery Smith; Vassar College, Nilan Norris; Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Albert A. Rogers; Western Reserve University, Hyman Lumer, 
Spencer Stanford; Wheaton College, Katharine B. Neilson; Williams College, 
Richard P. Eldridge, F. Taylor Ostrander, Jr., John R. Toop; Not in University Con- 
nection, George F. Ashworth (Ph.D., Georgetown), Kensington, Md.; Marjorie R. 
Dilley (Ph.D., Washington, Seattle), Canon City, Colo.; James W. Fesler, II, 
(M.A., Harvard), Washington, D. C.; Lauretta E. Fox (Ph.D., Illinois), Philippi, 
W. Va.; Charles H. Lutz (Ph.D., Boston), Philippi, W. Va.; Marguerite Van Duyn, 
(M.A., New York), Elmira, N. Y. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following three hundred and fifty-two nominations for active 
membership and fifty-seven nominations for junior membership are 
printed as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection 
to any nominee may be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on 
Admissions' and will be considered by the Committee if received before 
June 25, 1935. 

The Committee on Admissions consists of R. E. Dengler, Pennsylvania 
State, Chairman; H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafay- 
ette; A. C. Lane, Tufts; A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins; W. T. 
Magruder, Ohio State; Julian Park, Buffalo. 


William F. Adams (History), California (Los Angeles) 

Martha Alexander-Mullin (Music), Converse 

Charles R. Amberg (Ceramic Engineering), Alfred 

Harold V. Anderson (Chemistry), Lehigh 

R. Lucile Anderson (Mathematics), Hunter 

Sydney W. Angleman (English), Utah 

Arnold E. Anderson (Chemistry), Case School of Applied Science 
O. W. Baird (Physics), California State Teachers 

Edward Baker (Mathematics), Newark College of Engineering 
Berton J. Ballard (Journalism), Northwestern 

John F. Barnhill (Mathematics), Michigan State Normal 
Estelle Bauch (Home Economics), Michigan State Normal 
Willis J. Bell (Education, Psychology), Iowa Wesleyan 

George W. Beswick (Education), Blue Mountain 

W. L. Beuschlein (Chemical Engineering), Washingon (Seattle) 
H. Louisa Billings (Physics), Smith 

John L. Blair (Education), Kent State 

Foster P. Boswell (Philosophy), Hobart 

Vachel E. Breidenbaugh (Accounting), Indiana State Teachers 
John E. Bridgers, Jr. (English), Hobart 

Harold Bright (Education), Indiana State Teachers 

Orley E. Brown (Mathematics), Case School of Applied Science 
Raymond Brugére (French), lowa 

Ralph H. Bullard (Chemistry), Hobart 

David W. Carpenter (Physics), Duke 

L. Lucretia Case (Latin, French), Michigan State Normal 

Jean C. Chessex (French), Washington (Seattle) 

Helen Churchill (Biology), William Jewell 

John C. Clark (Physics), Stanford 

William A. Clark (Secondary Education), Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
E. Hobart Collins (Physics), Parsons 

Sherburne F. Cook (Physiology), California (Berkeley) 

William A. Cornell (Sociology), Macalester 

Francis M. Crowley (Education), St. Louis 


1 Nominations —" X in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. 
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Herbert A. Dangel (Mathematics), Cincinnati 

Bradley N. Davis (Commerce), Iowa 

Francis M. Dawson (Engineering), Wisconsin 

F. M. DeGaltani (Spanish), Florida 

Reuben A. Diettert (Botany), Idaho 

Harry G. Dildine (European History), Missouri State Teachers (Northwest) 
Forrest L. Dimmick (Psychology), Hobart 

Leon E. Dix (Mathematics), Norwich 

William H. Doughty, Jr. (Political Science), Williams 

Walter H. Durfee (Mathematics), Hobart 

Frederic B. Dutton (Chemistry), Baldwin-Wallace 

Francis M. Earle (Geography), Washington (Seattle) 

James Ernst (English), Illinois State Teachers (Western) 
Erwin A. Esper (Psychology), Washington (Seattle) 

Lavinia B. Eves (English), Hunter 

Marie H. Faulhaber (English), Peru State Teachers 

Vera E. Fawcett (English), Missouri State Teachers (Northeast) 
A. Raphael Fenili (Romance Languages), Albright 

Clyde E. Feuchter (History), Baldwin-Wallace 

John Field (Physiology), Stanford 

Myron G. Fincher (Medicine), Cornell 

Daniel H. Fischer (Mathematics), Sam Houston State Teachers 
Tom R. Fisher (Sociology), Syracuse 

Otto S. Fleissner (German), Wells 

Agnes Fowler (French), Miami 

Helen Galleher (Physical Education), Baldwin-Wallace 
Elizabeth G. Gardiner (Social Work), Minnesota 

Walter J. Gifford (Education), Virginia State Teachers (Harrisonburg) 
Harold F. Graves (English Composition), Pennsylvania State 
Gertrude Grether (Classics), Wells 

Kathryn E. Grover (Psychology, Education), Baldwin-Wallace 
John P. von Grueningen (German), Wisconsin 

Alan M. Gunn (English), Pacific 

A. Violet Hall (Engineering English), Washington (Seattle) 
Helen Hall (Music), Washington (Seattle) 

W. Scott Hall (Economics, Sociology), Allegheny 

Edwin C. Hamblen (Obstetrics, Gynecology), Duke 

Oscar C. E. Hansen-Pruss (Internal Medicine), Duke 

Carl M. Hanson (Education), Knox 

Alexander L. Harris (Modern Languages), Hobart 

Alfred C. Haussmann (Physics), Hobart 

William Helmbold (Classics), Trinity (Hartford) 

A. Robert Higgins (Physical Education), Pennsylvania State 
Charles J. Hill (English), Smith 

Horace N. Hubbs (Mathematics), Hobart 

Charles R. Huber (Civil Engineering), Alaska Agricultural 
E. C. Hunter (Education), Converse 

D. S. Jeffers (Forestry), Washington (Seattle) 

Anna L. Keaton (English), Dakota Wesleyan 

Pearce C. Kelley (Business Administration), Arkansas 

Gail Kennedy (Philosophy), Amherst 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Roy A. Kinnaird (Agriculture), Missouri State Teachers (Northwest) 
Clifford Kirkpatrick (Sociology), Minnesota 

Paul H. Kirkpatrick (Physics), Stanford 

Frederick D. Kirsch, Jr. (Art), Nebraska 

Annemarie Krause (Geography), Illinois State Normal (Southern) 
Kenneth W. Lamson (Mathematics), Lehigh 

John H. Lancaster (Education), Heidelberg 

Charles E. Lane, Jr. (Physics, Chemistry), Tennessee State Teachers (Memphis) 
Jane S. Lawson (English), Washington (Seattle) 

Eli G. Lentz (History), Illinois State Normal (Southern) 
Philip A. Libby (Orientation), Southern California 

Miriam Locke (English), Alabama 

John M. McCleery (Biology), Muskingum 

James McGiffert (Mathematics), Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Marion Magoon (English), Michigan State Normal 

Charles M. Mason (Chemistry), New Hampshire 

Paul Maxwell (Education), Peru State Teachers 

Lucille Mercer (Spanish, French), Baldwin-Wallace 

Maurice H. Merrill (Law), Nebraska 

John W. Miller (Aeronautical Engineering), Washington (Seattle) 
C. R. Moe (Physics), California State Teachers 

Coyle E. Moore (Sociology), Florida State for Women 

Clellen L. Morgan (Psychology), Purdue 

John Muirheid (English), Hobart 

Louise E. Mundy (Art), Nebraska 

Victor C. Myers (Biochemistry), Western Reserve 

Everett J. Nelson (Philosophy), Washington (Seattle) 

Harvey A. Neville (Chemistry), Lehigh 

George F. Newbrough (English), Norwich 

O. A. Olson (Mechanical Engineering), lowa State 

Paul Pfaff (Speech Arts), California State Teachers 

Marion C. Pfund (Home Economics), Cornell 

Chester A. Phillips (Banking, Finance), Iowa 

Addie Piehl (Botany), Western Reserve 

Robert T. Pollard (Oriental Studies), Washington (Seattle) 
Katherine H. Porter (English), Western Reserve 

Edward W. Rannells (Art), Kentucky 

Elizabeth Rearick (Physical Education), Pittsburgh 

George L. Ridgeway (History), Wells 

Edward R. Robbins (Mathematics), Temple 

Spencer L. Rodgers (Anthropology), California State Teachers 
Oliver S. Rundell (Law), Wisconsin 

Emile B. deSauzé (French), Western Reserve 

Leonard P. Schultz (Fisheries, Biology), Washington (Seattle) 
Albert L. Seeman (Geography), Washington (Seattle) 

Fred V. Shelton (French), Rice 

Lurline V. Simpson (French), Washington (Seattle) 

Eleanor H. Slifer (Zoology), Iowa 

George W. Smith (English), Peru State Teachers 

Harriet Smith (Geography), Sam Houston State Teachers 
Martin W. Smith (History), Heidelberg 
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Benjamin Sacks (European History), New Mexico 

E. Lewis Smith (Political Science), Albright 

Richard C. Spencer (Political Science), Western Reserve 
Harry Sternfeld (Architectural Design), Pennsylvania 
Leon H. Strong (Anatomy), Michigan 

Thomas C. Surrarrer (Zoology), Baldwin-Wallace 
Haywood M. Taylor (Biochemistry), Duke 

Grace Tear (Education), Peru State Teachers 

Harry Thatcher, Jr. (Music), lowa 

Edwin R. Theis (Chemical Engineering), Lehigh 

Francis J. Trembley (Zoology), Lehigh 

John P. Umbach (German), Hood 

John G. VanDeusen (History), Hobart 

Thomas P. VanVorhis (Physical Education), Miami 
Frank T. deVyver (Economics), Princeton 

Harold B. Ward (Geology, Geography), Northwestern 
Robert A. Wardle (Zoology), Manitoba 

Dixon Wecter (English), Colorado 

Carl D. Wells (Sociology), George Washington 

August Werner (Music), Washington (Seattle) 

Charles D. Werner (Physical Education), Pennsylvania State 
Eva Westmoreland (Education), Sam Houston State Teachers 
Ellsworth H. Wheeler (Biclogy), Hobart 

Alfred E. Whitford (Mathematics), Alfred 

Charles G. Williams (German), Howard (Washington) 
Clarence O. Williams (Education), Pennsylvania State 
George G. Williams (English), Rice 

James M. Williams (Sociology), Hobart 

Edward J. Williamson (Modern Languages), Hobart 
Matthew H. Willing (Education), Wisconsin 

Robert C. Wingfield (Psychology, Philosophy), Converse 
Willis P. Woodman (Latin), Hobart 

Almon R. Wright (History), American 

Leonard N. Wright (English), Southwest Texas State Teachers 
Herbert H. Yeames (Greek), Hobart 

Charles A. Yount (English), Washington State 

Morton D. Zabel (English), Loyola (Chicago) 


NOMINATIONS FOR JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


Henry N. Andrews, Jr. (Botany), Massachusetts State 
Albert M. Berry (English), Washington State 

Helen L. Dawson (Physical Anthropology), Iowa 
Vincent Dillon (Mathematics), Brooklyn 

W. B. Fair (Music), Muskingum 

William E. Fort, Jr. (Economics), Mercer 

John B. Friend (English), City of Toledo 

Edmund C. Gass (History), Tennessee 

Rudolph B. Gottfried (English), Wisconsin 

Samuel I. Hayakawa (English), Wisconsin 

W. Earl Hayter (History, Political Science), McKendree 
Donald M. Hill (Physics), Rutgers 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Mary H. Inglis (Commercial), Queens-Chicora 
Winston F. Kock (Physics), Cincinnati 

Dawn Logan (English), Ohio State 

Robert S. McCordock (History), Columbia 

Thomas L. Mayes (Botany, Agriculture), Tennessee 
Helen M. Miller (Genetics), Johns Hopkins 

Joseph E. Morsh (Psychology), Johns Hopkins 
Ernest V. D. Murphy (Military Science), Oregon 
Cecil J. Reynolds (English), Lafayette 

James V. Rice (French), Johns Hopkins 

Aulus W. Saunders (Art), Iowa 

George A. Scherer (Chemistry), McKendree 

Howard E. Slagen (Classics), Catawba 

Earnest Slessinger (Physical Education), Pennsylvania State 
Grant W. Smith (Chemistry), Grinnell 

Julia R. Spicer (Romance Languages), Iowa 

Ernst W. Swanson (Business Administration), Drake 
W. C. Tully (Poultry Husbandry), Iowa State 
Joseph Van Vleck, Jr. (Sociology), Temple 

Robert W. Virtue (Biochemistry), Louisiana State 
Hugh G. Wales (Economics), Missouri State Teachers (Northwest) 
Margaret M. Wood (Sociology), Columbia 

W. S. Woodward (Education), Ohio State 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Charles E. Abbott (Horticulture), Florida 

Bristow Adams (Journalism), Cornell 

Alfred Akerman (Forestry), Virginia 

Edith A. Aldrich (Physical Education), Northern Normal and Industrial 
Ernest W. Anderson (Mathematics), Iowa State 

W. E. Anderson (Mathematics), Miami 

Avery A. Ashdown (Organic Chemistry), Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Howard O. Ashton (English), Northern Normal and Industrial 

Ruth V. Atkinson (Physical Education), California (Los Angeles) 

Sarah R. Atsatt (Physiology), California (Los Angeles) 

Edwin E. Aubrey (Theology), Chicago 

Richard M. Badger (Chemistry), California Institute of Technology 

E. Kenneth Baillie (Art), Northern Normal and Industrial 

Marston Balch (English), Tufts 

Joseph Barnett, Jr. (Mathematics), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Emily M. Bartlett (Zoology), California (Los Angeles) 

Russell H. Baugh (Economics), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Niel F. Beardsley (Physics), Chicago 

James W. Benjamin (Zoology), Northwestern 

Herbert Blumer (Sociology), Chicago 

Theodore H. Boggs (Economics), Stanford 

Homer R. Bolen (Zoology), Missouri State Teachers (Southeast) 

Henry Borsook (Biochemistry), California Institute of Technology 
Weston Bousfield (Psychology), Tufts 

John S. Bradway (Law), Duke 
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Archie W. Bray (Biology), Rensselaer Polytechnic 

Margaret Briscoe (Education), Northern Normal and Industrial 
Baylor Brooks (Geology), California State Teachers 

William H. Burton (Education), Southern California 

Pierce Butler (Bibliographical History), Chicago 

Roy E. Cameron (Economics), California State Teachers 

Verna A. Carley (Education), Stanford 

Matilde Carranza (Spanish), Lake Erie 

Mabel G. Compton (English), Indiana 

James S. Constantine (Ancient Languages), Virginia 

Jessie L. Cook (European History), Lake Erie 

Fred Cottrell (Government, Sociology), Miami 

Ollinger Crenshaw (History), Washington and Lee 

Mervyn Crobaugh (Commerce), Washington and Lee 

Daniel J. Crowley (Industrial Arts), Bowling Green State 

Francis J. Crowley (French), California (Los Angeles) 

Bert Cunningham (Zoology), Duke 

Vincent J. Dardinski (Pathology), Georgetown 

Emily H. Davis (Household Arts), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Russell Dick (French), Northwestern 

Norma L. Diddel (Art), Peru State Teachers 

Ida Didier (Textiles, Clothing), Colorado State 

William J. Dieckmann (Obstetrics, Gynecology), Chicago 

Theodosius Dobzhansky (Biology, Genetics), California Institute of Technology 
Norma L. Drabkin (Classical Languages), Brooklyn 

Jesse W. M. DuMond (Physics), California Institute of Technology 
George B. Eager, Jr. (Law), Virginia 

James D. Falls (Education), Morehead State Teachers 

Philip S. Fogg (Accounting, Economics), California Institute of Technology 
Sarah C. Fisher (Psychology), California (Los Angeles) 

Martin F. Fritz (Psychology), Iowa State 

Warner Fuller (Law), Duke 

Moritz A. Geiger (Philosophy), Vassar 

John M. Gleason (Mathematics), California State Teachers 

Brenda Gould (Household Arts), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Helen Gray (History, Government), Lake Erie 

Bruce D. Greenshields (Engineering Science), Denison 

Luther D. Grossman (Physical Education), Susquehanna 

Victor E. Hall (Physiology), Stanford 

Leicester F. Hamilton (Analytical Chemistry), Mass. Inst. Technology 
A. Irving Hallowell (Anthropology), Pennsylvania 

Harold E. Harrington (Physics), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Robert D. Harwood (Zoology), California State Teachers 

Lemuel L. Hill (Biology), Washington and Lee 

Philip K. Hitti (Semitic Literature), Princeton 

Paul Hodges (Roentgenology), Chicago 

William C. Hoppes (Education), Bowling Green State 

Hale Houston (Civil Engineering), Washington and Lee 

George S. Jackson (English), Washington and Lee 

Thomas N. Jenkins (Psychology), New York 

Georgia B. Johnson (Physiology), California (Los Angeles) 

John E. Johnson (Bible), Florida 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Nels N. Johnson (Art), Northern Normal and Industrial 

Victor Johnson (Physiology), Chicago 

Philip E. Keller (Sociology), Stanford 

E. Lowell Kelly (Psychology), Connecticut State 

Horace King (Art), Denison 

E. Lee Kinsey (Physics), California (Los Angeles) 

Mabel E. Kirk (Education), Pennsylvania State 

Paul T. Klingstedt (Vocal Music), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Alice E. Kober (Classical Languages), Brooklyn 

Clayton C. Kohl (Social Science), Bowling Green State 

Walter Landauer (Genetics), Connecticut State 

John E. Lansing (Chemistry), Hobart 

Richard T. LaPiere (Sociology), Stanford 

Darrell D. Larsen (English Composition), Franklin and Marshall 

D. Welty Lefever (Educational Psychology), Southern California 

Leo R. Lewis (Music), Tufts 

Frederick C. Lindvall (Electrical Engineering), Calif. Inst. Technology 
George R. Livingston (Mathematics), California State Teachers 
Charles L. B. Lowndes (Law), Duke 

George S. Luckett (Hygiene), Stanford 

Robert H. Lynn (Bible), Redlands 

Grace E. McArthur (Music Education), Northern Normal and Industrial 
Rea McCain (English), Bowling Green State 

Warren J. Mead (Geology), Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Maud A. Merrill (Psychology), Stanford 

Aaron J. Miles (Mathematics, Engineering), Albion 

Allen W. Moger (History), Washington and Lee 

John H. Moore (Music), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
John M. Moore (Ethics, Religion), Hamilton 

Siemon W. Muller (Geology), Stanford 

Raymond E. Myers (Denture Prosthesis), Louisville 

Neils P. Neilson (Physical Education), Stanford 

George L. Nesbitt (English), Hamilton 

Ernest H. Newmeyer (Commerce), Missouri State Teachers (Southeast) 
Mary T. Noss (French), Ohio 

Milton E. Nugent (Education), Northern Normal and Industrial 
John W. Olmsted (History), California (Los Angeles) 

Russell G. Paddock (Mechanical Engineering), Arkansas 

Harry Paine (Vocational Education), City of Toledo 

Carl Parrish (Music), Wells 

Lena Patterson (Art), California State Teachers 

Arnold Perreton (Architecture), New Hampshire 

George H. Perrine (French), Hamilton 

S. D. Philips (Art), Iowa State 

Walther T. Phillips (Spanish, French), California State Teachers 
Orda A. Plunkett (Botany), California (Los Angeles) 

Gennady W. Potapenko (Physics), California Institute of Technology 
Arthur W. Quimby (Music), Western Reserve 

F. M. Rarig (Speech), Minnesota 

William M. Read (Classical Languages), Washington (Seattle) 
Charles F. Reebs (Education), Bowling Green State 

Mary F. Reed (Child Development), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
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John T. Reid (Spanish), Stanford 

Charles N. Reynolds (Sociology), Stanford 

Ruth Robechek (French), Brooklyn 

Yale K. Roots (Physics, Mathematics), Findlay 

H. R. Rosen (Plant Pathology), Arkansas 

Emmett Rowles (Physiology), Ohio 

George Scatchard (Physical Chemistry), Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
Lilly Schoenleber (Commerce), Northern Normal and Industrial 

John Schwarz (American History), Bowling Green State 

Franklin D. Scott (History), Wisconsin State Teachers (Superior) 
Laurens H. Seelye (Religion), American University of Beirut 

Muriel V. Sibell (Art), Colorado 

Willard E. Singer (Physics), Bowling Green State 

Ray L. Six (Geology), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 

Leon B. Slater (Psychology), Bowling Green State 

D. Otis Smith (History), Pacific 

Leila D. Smith (Music), California State Teachers 

Leon P. Smith, Jr. (Romance Languages), Washington and Lee 

H. D. Smyth (Physics), Princeton 

Joseph F. Snyder (Speech), New York 

Marvin R. Solt (Mathematics), New Hampshire 

William L. Stanton (Physical Education), California Institute of Technology 
Grace Steininger (Nutrition), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Eugene U. Still (Physiology), Chicago 

George K. Strodach (Latin), Lafayette 

Ruth Sumner (Zoology), Colorado 

Arvilla M. Taylor (Biology), Lake Erie 

Eleanor W. Thomas (English), Western Reserve 

Helen B. Thompson (Home Economics), California (Los Angeles) 
Ada D. Tucker (Household Arts), Lindenwood 

Richard M. Tunnicliffe (Music Education), Bowling Green State 
Nelson Walke (Physical Education), Pennsylvania State 

Hilde Walker (German), California State Teachers 

Allie-Beryl Wallace (English), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Harry M. Wallace, Jr. (Agricultural Engineering), Okla. Agri. and Mech. 
Curtis R. Walling (Mathematics, Engineering), California State Teachers 
Wilson D. Wallis (Anthropology), Minnesota 

Arnold Walther (Assyriology), Chicago 

Frank W. Weymouth (Physiology), Stanford 

Heiskell B. Whaling (Economics), Cincinnati 

Robert H. Williams (Spanish), Brown 

Henry C. Witherington (Education), Bowling Green State 

Frederic P. Woellner (Education), California (Los Angeles) 

Jack Wolfe (Mathematics), Brooklyn 

Frederic T. Wood (Germanic Languages), Virginia 

John C. Wooley (Agricultural Engineering), Missouri 

William H. Wright (Commerce), California State Teachers 

Don M. Yost (Chemistry), California Institute of Technology 

Walter A. Zaugg (Educational Psychology), Bowling Green State 
Virgil C. Zener (Education), Albright 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF NOMINATIONS FOR 
JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP 


John A. Aman (Political Science), George Washington 

Kathryn S. Bennett (Classics), Lake Erie 

Philip E. Blackerby, Jr. (Dental Pathology), Louisville 

Richard Bohan (Economics, Business Administration), St. Teresa 
Donald S. Clark (Metallurgy), California Institute of Technology 
O. C. Dermer (Chemistry), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Ethel E. Donahey (Library), Florida 

Dale Dreisbach (Chemistry), Western Reserve 

Emory L. Ellis (Biology), California Institute of Technology 
Harry R. Hoppe (English), Montana 

Stewart P. Linscheid (English), Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
Robert H. Morgan (English), Lafayette 

Theodore K. Noss (Sociology), Purdue 

Morris Rabinowitz (Biology), New York 

Mabel F. Rice (Education), Southern California 

Rainer Schickele (Agricultural Economics), Iowa State 

Josephine M. Smith (Child Psychology), Iowa 

A. H. Spurlock (Agricultural Economics), Florida 

Charles J. Stucky (Biochemistry), Georgetown 

Elizabeth Thorne (Library), Florida 

Mabel C. Trail (English, Journalism), California State Teachers 
W. Willis Turner (Business Administration), Grinnell 
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Appointment Service Announcements 


The Appointment Service is open only to members but formal registration is necessary. 
Those interested in keyed vacancies may have duplicates of their registration blanks 
transmitted to appointing officers on request. 

Members registered with the Appointment Service may have brief announcements 
inserted in the Teachers Available Section at a charge of $1.00 per line for the first 
insertion and 50 per cent of that amount for repetitions. Copy shouid reach the 
Washington Office not later than the end of the month preceding publication. 

Administrative officers who are interested in announcements under Teachers Available 
may, upon inquiry, receive copies of registration papers of candidates. Appointing 
officers are invited to report vacancies at their institutions. 


Vacancies Reported 


Accounting: Instructor, man, north central university. M.A. or equiva- 
lent, accounting or teaching experience. Salary, $1800-$2000. 
V 864 
Ancient History: Instructor, young man, Pacific coast university. 
Ph.D. thesis in ancient history field. V 871 


Economics: Instructor, man, north central urban university. Full 
responsibility for teaching labor relations and assisting in introductory 
economics and first year accounting (12 hours in all). Salary, $1800. 

V 879 

French: Acting assistant professor, man, Pacific coast university. Part- 
time teaching, ability to handle graduate course in 16th century French 
literature. One year substitute position. Ph.D. Salary, $1200. 

V 875 


Mechanical Engineering: Assistant professor, eastern school. To teach 
air conditioning, heat power engineering, and mechanical laboratory. 
Successful teaching experience required. Salary, $3000. V 881 


Zoology: Assistant professor, man, western university. To lecture and 
take charge of laboratory work in general zoology, and perhaps teach 
entomology. One year substitute position. Ph.D. preferred, and some 
teaching experience. Salary, $2100. V 872 


Teachers Available 


Art and Architecture: Man, 26, single, M.A. Lectures in history and 
appreciation. Design, freehand drawing, watercolor. Three years’ 
teaching fellow. Available now. A 1138 


Bacteriology, Chemistry: Man, Ph.D., experience, publications. 
A 1139 


Biology or Zoology: Man, Ph.D. California. Eleven years’ college 
teaching experience in zoology and botany. Now employed. Desires 
change, summer or September. A i140 


| 
| 


